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Macmillan’s New 
Books. 


The Life of William Thomson, Baron Kelvin 
of Largs. By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON. With nume- 
rous Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
30s. net, 


1HE SPECTATOR.—“ This admirable biography. is a worthy memorial of 
a life as to which might be written over the great edifice of modern physical 
science, in the words of Wren’s epitaph in St. Paul's, $i monumentum requiris, 
circums pice.” 


Administrative Problems of British India. By 
OSEPH ’ CHAILLEY, Member of the French Chamber of 
uties. Translated by Sir WILLIAM MEYER, K.C.I.E. 

8vo, 10s. net. 
GLOBE.—“ As a contribution to Indian politics, the work possesses a special 


value of its own, an! it should be widely read and studied by those who have a 
practical interest in the subject. The book is well translated.’ 








The Gates of India. Being an Historical Narrative. 
By Colonel Sir THOMAS HOLDICH, K.G.M.G., K C.LE., 
C.B., D.Sc. With Maps, &vo. 10s. net. 


DAILY MAIL.—~“Will no doubt be of much value to the geographer, the 
historian, and the soldier alike. It will be read, too, and with much interes’, by 
the average n, for it is difficult to conceive a subject more fascinating than 
the story of the ancient land routes to India.” 


A MODERN CHRONICLE 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Author of “ Richard Carvel,” &c. Illustrated, 6s. 


A modern love-story, with the scenes laid chiefly in New 
York, 








Second Impression Now Ready. 


The Human Cobweb. A Romance of Peking. 
By B, L. PUTNAM WEALE, Author of “ lhe Forbidden 
Boundary,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and their Back- 
ground, By Professor M. W. MacCallum, V.A., LL.D. 8vo, 
10s. net. 

TIMES.—“ Dr. MacCallum’s aim bas been the aim of the true critic; not to 
display ingenuity, or have at a brother critic, or grind an axe, but to explain; 
| he explains patiently, judiciously, with thorough knowledge and often acute 
insight.” 





Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. By D. G. 
HOGARTH, Author of “ A Wandering Scholar,” &. With 
40 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author and his 
Companions.  8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—" In Mr. Hogarth’s pages the Levant lives again in all its pageantrv 
of colour and sound. His sentences are instinct with the simmering heat and 
spactous horizons of the Anatolian plains, with the beauty and music of the breezy 
Egean, with the rich discord of types and tongues of the cities, with the bustle 
and the sceut of the bazaars.” 





Papuan Fairy Tales. By ANNIE KER. _ Illus- 
trated, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. , 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Miss Annie Ker deserves well of all students of folk-lore 


—and indeed of general readers who in their reading are studious only of ‘their 
entertainment—with this delightful book.” 


The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, 
a = Essays. By HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. 8vo, 
Se - net. 


WORLD.—“ An excellent book......Every social reformer should read it, and 
it may be there will be some who will find themselves happily reformed by its 
thoughtfn! and well written pages.” 


The Evolution of Worlds. By PERCIVAL 
LOWELL, A.B., LL.D., &c., Author of “* Mars and its Canals,” 
“Mars as the Abode of Life,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Spirit of America. By Professor HENRY 
VAN DYKE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 




















Thomas Carlyle as a Critic of Literature. 
By FREDERICK W. ROE, Ph.D. - Medium 8vo, 5s. net. 





Mccmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 










































Messrs. CONSTABLE’S List. 
Poems Written in Early Youth by George 


Meredith, including a 1851. Poems omitted from 
the later editions of ‘‘Modern Love” and Scattered 
Poems. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI, Author of “The Golden 
Days of the Renaissance in Rome,” &c. Richly Illustrated. 


Ato. 21s. net. 
juced a ly interesting book, wh‘ch will delight 
y 


“The author has pr 
ali lovers of art.”— 

**Long may Professor Lanciani continue to write of Rome and the 
Campagna, to describe their beauties."—Morning Post. 


The Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
By WALTER SICHEL, Author of “Emma Lady Hamil- 
ton.” In two volumes. Fully Illustrated, Demy 8vo. 
31s. 6d. net. 


6d 
“This is a fret biography, and wi)] remain the classical, authentic, un- 
surpassable life of Sheridan.”—Saturday Review. - 


A German Pompadour. 
Being the Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina von 
Grivenitz, Landofmeisterin of Wiirtemburg. By MARIE 
HAY. A New Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


Hogarth’s London: Pictures of the 
Manners of ihe Eighteenth Century. By H. B. 
WHEATLEY, F.s8.A. Fully Illustrated, 8vo. 21s. 6d. net. 

“A very storeh of attractive information concerning the manners of 
the eighteenth century, and also concerning Hoga: th’s life and life work, 
of which the author shows a very keen and dir appreciation.” 

Mr. WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK in the / vening Standard. 


Why American Marriages Fail. 
A. A. ROGERS. Crown 8vo. Decorated*Title, 4s. 6d. net 


Hints for Lovers. 
By ARNOLD HAULTAIN. Crown 8vo. Parchment, 


lt, 4s. Gd, net, Also in velvet Persian, yapp edges, 
xed, 6s. net, 


The Girlhood of Queen Elizaheth: A 


Narrative in Contemporary Letters. By F. A. MUMBY, 
Editor of ‘“‘The Letters of Literary Men.” With an 
Introduction by RK. 8. RAIT, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, (xford. With numerous Portraits, Views and 
Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 


** The most interest'ng book that has been put in my hands for a long 
time.”—Saturday Review. — 
** An exceedingly interesting and attractive narrative.”—Globe. 


In the Border Country. 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON. With Illustrations 


and Coloured End Papers by C.E. PECK. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Book of Cupid: An Anthology from 
the English Poets. With an Introduction by HENRY 
NEWBOLT, and Illustrations by the Lady HYLTON. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

‘One of the daintiest of recent Anthologies.”"—Shefield Daily Telegsaph. 
“A charming Anthology, very carefully selected.”— Westminster Gazette, 


Warriors of Old J 


By YEI THEODORA OZAKI. Illustrated from 
Japanese Prints. Crown 8vo. Clothgilt. 5s. net. 

“A warm welcome should be accorded to the new volume of stories by 

Madame Ozaki, author of ‘The Japanese F; Book.’ Wortby in every 









































t of its fasci Yr; precuréor is the pret i . Some 
of tne sedan are full pathos and touched with ome ry de 
, — Westminster Gazette, 
Farming It. 


ms, HENRY A. SHUTE, Author of “The Real Diary of 
a Real Boy,” &c. With Illustrations and cover design by 
REGINALD BIRCH. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Classical Moralists. Selections from 
the Creat Authors in the of Ethics from Soorates 
to Martineau. Compiled by BENJAMIN RAND, Ph.D., 
a of ‘* Modern Classical Philosophers.” Medium 8vo. 

. net. 


London Life of Yesterday. 
5 ay oe COMPTON-RICKETT, M.A., LL.D. 








(Cantab.) ; Author of “ The Vagabond in Literature,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“A work full of interest, which holds the attention.”— Westminster 


** A:l who love London as London deserves to be loved will be grateful to 
him.”— Pall Mall, 


CONSTABLE & CO Ltd 10 Orange Street W.C. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


A CORRESPONDENT points out that the article on “The 
Unity of the Church,” “by his Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons,” which appears in the April issue of the Re- 
Union Magazine, is not an article at all, but an excerpt 
from Cardinal Gibbons’s book, “ The Faith of Our Fathers.” 
On the cover of the magazine the article is advertised 
without any reference to the fact that it has been printed 
before, and any person glancing down the list of contents 
would conclude that Cardinal Gibbons was a contributor 
to the paper, and that his Eminence’s article was a real 
contribution. It is printed with the title, and “ By his 
Eminence Cardinal Gibbons,” without any immediate 
reference to the fact that it is an excerpt from a previously 
printed book, and it is not till we come to the end of the 
article that we find in small type, “ From ‘ The Faith of 
Our Fathers,’ by Special Permission of his Eminence.” 
We wonder if his Eminence gave Mr. Manning Foster 
permission to use “The Unity of the Church” in this 
especial and particular way. The position of the title of 
the article in the list of contents on the cover of the maga- 
zine, the heading of the article, and the minuteness of the 
footnote at the end of the article have obviously been 
srranged with the view of suggesting to the public that 
here was a brand new article contributed to the Re-Union 
Magazine by Cardinal Gibbons. The editor of an ordinary 
secular newspaper of good standing would not descend to 
this kind of sharp practice on his readers. Mr. Manning 
Foster, however, edits a religious magazine, and does not 
scruple to play off this cheapest of journalistic tricks on 
the people who are anxious to re-unite Christendom. We 
do not hear a word from Mr. Manning Foster or from 
Mr. Hannaford Bennett, of “ Yoke” fame, or from Messrs. 
Greening, or from Archbishop Bourne with reference to 
our article of last week. They have no explanations or 
defence to offer, and they have not even speculated in a 
three-and-sixpenny solicitor’s letter, which we should have 
been pleased and proud to print. We can only conclude, 
therefore, that our strictures are justly and properly 
founded; that we have made no mistakes; and that the 
facts are as we assert them to be—in which case, what 
honest Churchman is willing to be found with the Re- 

















Union Magazine in his hands or will venture to contribute 
to further numbers! 





Our old and decrepit friend, the New Age, still con- 
tinues its unregenerate courses. In the current issue it 
has the impudence to print an article in which the English 
are bidden to “surrender to Germany.” “England,” says 
the writer, “has often been conquered, and it has always 
done her good. I think that what England really stands 
in need of now is a fresh conquest. I plead for 
a fresh conquest, and I plead for one of the pleasant in- 
cidentals of conquest—a fresh aristocracy, a new Prussian 
nobility: that is just what we want. A new Prussian 
nobility, cleverly competent to do the dirty work of ruling 
after having annihilated our brewing and financial lords 
and turned what is left of our old heroic aristocracy into 
raving democrats! Here is something worth working for. 
And when we had absorbed the German lords (as we 
always have absorbed our conquerors) I think we should 
find them an infinitely less objectionable class than our 
present oppressors. And if they too were oppressors, as 
perhaps they might be, we should anyhow know them 
for what they were. A thief cannot cheat you into the 
belief he is your benefactor with specious pleas framed 
in a language he doesn’t perfectly command. But sur- 
rendering, you will say, is not the same as being con- 
quered. Well, no civilised country could be conquered 
nowadays; it would cost too much, and make too much of 
an mess—at the most you would get one or two petty 
battles, the siege of the capital (perhaps), and an arrange- 
ment. And if we see beforehand the benefits of being 
beaten, why not skip the uninteresting preliminaries and 
come to the arrangement right away?” Of course the 
author of this balderdash is a Socialist. His name 
is Titterton, and there you are. We should not make 
reference to the matter at all if we were convinced 
that the New Age really means what it allows its mounte- 
bank contributor to say. It is well known that the 
German secret service is prepared to lay out considerable 
sums of money in the way of subsidies to newspapers which 
will print this kind of writing, sheer claptrap and foolish- 
ness though it may be. We do not suppose for a moment 
that the New Age or its contributor is subsidised or 
rewarded by Germany. But if the uncharitable happen to 
take another view the New Age must blame only itself. 





While we are on the subject of the New Age we may 
glance once again at the lucubrations of Mr. Jacob Tonson. 
It seems that Mr. Tonson has been on his travels, pre- 
sumably with the help of Cook’s. “First to Paris,” he 
cries, “where I learnt that the young novelist, Charles 
Louis Philippe was dead.... It was not till after I 
had left Paris that the death of Moréas occurred. ed 
I ventured forward to Switzerland, where in an hotel 
which seems always to be frequented by intellect and 
intelligence, I learnt that Octave Mirbeau had discovered 
a marvellous author, a woman of the working classes, and 
had commanded Alphonse Lemerre, the publisher, to 
publish her. In Switzerland I also learnt that 
Paris is going to have an important new daily paper, 
price not one halfpenny, but two. Then to Milan, 
where I made the acquaintance of an extremely alert 
young man, who had translated several of my books into 
Italian. Then to Florence, where I immediately 
sought out Mr. Francis Grierson.” Was there ever such 
@ journey, and were there ever such “learnings” and 
“seekings out”? Mr. Tonson also informs us that he 
“was really surprised to be told, as an indisputable fact, 
that only 15,000 copies of d’Annunzio’s new novel had been 
printed.” In Italy possibly the New Age’s own particular 
habit of “ printing till the machines break down” is more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. We hope 
Tonson will go on travelling. He might seek out a few 
publishers at Monte Carlo. 
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Curious things happen in journalism. Vanity Fair, 
which we believe has lately changed hands, occupies 
certain offices in the Strand. A portion of these offices 
has just been let off to a paper called Babyland, so that 
as one passes Vanity Fair’s noble pile one now reads :— 


Babyland. 

Vanity Fair. 
It seems to us a great pity that Mr, Frank Harris is not 
at hand to manage the créche. 


The Literary Post, which is now five weeks old, is 
already beginning to feel the draught. Number 5 con- 
tains only one column of publishers’ advertisements other 
than the advertisements of its own publisher, Mr. 
Eveleigh Nash. And this, too, after our contemporary’s 
pathetic protest against the suggestion that the press is 
subsidised by the advertiser! Subsidy or no subsidy, we 
shall be interested to note what happens to the Literary 
Post in the absence of publishers’ advertisements. We 
have no desire in the world to discourage our little 
contemporary, particularly as No. 5 is, on the whole, 
passable reading. Perhaps the best thing in the issue is 
Mr. Mostyn Pigott’s “ A Dirge of the Undined Poet,” from 
which we take the following stanzas :— 


Undined and hollow sat De Browne, the bard, 
Who his last candle-end had lately lighted ; 
It seemed to him particularly hard 
That he to dinner had not been invited. 
He sighed, “ Were I but of the house of Chaucer! ” 
Then poured his pallid tea from cup to saucer. 


With acrimony he soliloquised, 
“My claim to food Mawcenas won’t acknowledge, 
And all because I am not recognised 
As eligible by the Herald’s College. 
I’m not descended from Ovidius Naso, 
And all the staff is quite prepared to say so! 


“T can’t help feeling more than common glum 
To think that there is going on this very minute 
A great poetical symposium 
And I am not permitted to be in it. 
And why for me no new green peas and duckling? 
Because I cannot claim descent from Suckling! ” 


On the other hand, the Jiterary Post has not yet risen to 
the duty of securing from somewhere a poem of serious 
quality. In a literary paper this is a defect of the gravest 
kind, and we shall hope to see the Editor remedy it. 
Meanwhile we are free to admit that, though there are 
literally bushels of serious poems going the rounds, it is 
very hard to find the proper and sufficient article. 





This is how the Bookseller reviews a novel :— 
By Mrs. , 

We are rather sorry that Mrs. cannot do 
better for her heroine than make her end her life 
in a convent. Margaret was no doubt unhappy with 
her uncultured, boorish husband, but it was partly 
her fault, and she was scarcely right to flirt, if this 
is the right expression, so openly with her other 
admirer. It was perhaps a retribution that Walter 
Powlesland preferred her daughter to her, but it 
rather spoils the effect of the story, while the indis- 
cretion of her friend the schoolmistress, who ¢onsoled 
herself for a disappointed lover by eloping with an old 
flame whose wife was still alive, further emphasises 
the failures of passions that are certainly very far 
from perfect. 

And this is — the thing is done in the Atheneum :— 
J ae 
When Eve Cornell marries Gregory Arbuthnot, a 
young M.P. with a detestable mother who adores him 
inordinately, she makes the extraordinary mistake, 
for so intelligent a girl, of insisting upon having her 


























father te live with them. Mr, Cornell is a hopelessly 
untidy, erratic gentleman, who lives habitually in a 
dressing-gown and carpet slippers; and since he is 
miserable in these conventional surroundings, Eve’s 
filial devotion might have found some better means 
of providing for him. As it is, the inevitable disasters 
ensue, and it is some time before the young people 
discover that their mutual affection is capable of rising 
above the difficulties of a situation which their elders 
have helped to provoke for them. Eve is a charming 
heroine of the wilful type, and Gregory less of a prig 
than he might be. It is a pity that Mr. —— 
spoils his style by frequent confidential appeals to the 
reader, which are more tiresome than humorous. 


We imagine that we do not misrepresent the Bookseller 
when we describe it as a great deal of a trade journal which 
is not concerned so much with criticism as with business. 
Its reviewing is presumably intended for the information 
of booksellers, who, of course, are the worst critics of 
literature in the world. The Atheneum, on the other 
hand, considers itself a high critical authority, and not 
to be mentioned in the same breath with trade or other 
traffic. Yet it would seem that the editor of the Atheneum 
has borrowed the Bookseller’s reviewer of fiction. It is, 
of course, improbable that the two reviews we have 
quoted are from the same hand; yet the marked family 
likeness of the Atheneum reviewer’s method to that of the 
method of the reviewer of the Bookseller might fittingly 
point a moral and adorn a tale. Mr. Rendall must really 
look to his paper unless he would have it fall into a 
condition of careless critical ruin. The rehearsal of the 
plots of novels is not criticism. From a critical point of 
view it is just stupidity. One reads the Bookseller’s notice 
with the full knowledge that it is not intended to be 
critical, and one does not expect to gather from it any 
plain indication of the author’s merit as a literary crafts- 
man. We can well understand that the publishers like 
this kind of notice. It speaks, yet it says nothing. On 
the other hand, we suggest that we have a right to expect 
from the Atheneum at least a word which will give us an 
idea as to an author’s quality. Where is that word in the 
review we have reproduced? It is a purely non-commit- 
tal notice calculated to help nobody, and to inform 
nobody, and it can have no merit at all excepting as a 
sort of sop to the publisher of the book, who, though his 
publication has neither been praised nor blamed, cannot 
complain that it has not been noticed. 





The puffing paragraphs of the English publisher have 
long been the admiration and delight of all perusers. But 
the American book manufacturer can run his English 
compeer a good second, as the following publisher’s para- 
graph fresh from the American mail will serve to 
indicate : — 

A Busrness Man anv Poet. 


Peculiar interest attaches to the forthcoming pub- 
lications of various poems by James Henry 
MacLafferty, San Francisco business man,—and poet. 
Because he is one of those who toil among their 
fellows, Mr. MacLafferty has attained to more than 
the average poet’s practical knowledge of human life ; 
and what he has heard at the heart of things he sings 
in verse so simple and so true to observation and 
experience that its appeal will undoubtedly meet very 
general response. One of the books, “My Soul’s 
Cathedral,” is to contain about a score of poems, varied 
in subject, but each in its way conveying some thought 
of beauty and uplift. “Light Through the Valley,” 
a longer poem in blank verse, is to appear in & 
slender volume by itself. Being an ode to death, 
and, as its title indicates, in the nature of a con- 
solation, this will touch an answering chord in many 
a stricken heart. The volumes are to be published 
by , San Francisco, in the fall season. 
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GrowTH oF THE Sout. 
Climb from the depths of the valley’s chill, 
Out of the shadows that lurk below, 
Nurse at the breast of the throbbing hill, 
Grow in thy day as the tall trees grow 
This, Soul of Mine, be thy constant cry; 
This, O my Soul, is to never die. 


Whence camest thou? Give it little thought! 
Whither? Ah, let this concern thee more! 
Into this state thou art blindly brought; 
Out of it see but an open door. 
Once past the portal, perhaps ’twill be 
Growth of to-day will have made thee free. 
James Henry MacLarrerry. 


We present to Mr. MacLafferty the advertisement for 
which his soul yearns, and consider ourselves well recom- 
pensed by his surname, which is surely the prettiest that 
a poet could desire. It is a theory which may seem 
ridiculous at first blush, but which somehow seems to 
work out very wonderfully—namely and to wit, that 
persons with unfortunate names have never succeeded in 
rh You have Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Jonson, 

ryden, Keats, Shelley, Arnold, Tennyson, and so forth, 
But where is the poet Baggs or Snooks or MacTarvish or 
O’Rourke or MacLafferty? The fact is a curious one, but 
there it is. 





In last week’s Sphere we were solemnly told by the 
precise and affected young person who writes under the 
occult heading, “A Few Days Ago,” that the “catch 
phrase of the year” would be “ Have a-Banana.” We do 
not know that the matter is of any great importance, and 
it is amazing that such a trifle should be thought worthy 
of a whole paragraph in the plate-laid, hot-pressed pictorial 
of the egregious Shorter. 


ordinary minds. The misfortune is that our young 


rognosticator’s vaticination with respect to “Have a | 


anana” was scarcely on sale at all bookstalls when Mr. 
Asquith, Prime Minister of England, fired off from his 
place in the House of Commons those deathless words, 
“Wait and See.” We will bet Mr. Shorter’s young man 
either an old guinea or a new hat that “ Wait and See” 
is much more likely to be the abiding witticism in the 
circle of Mr. Shorter’s young man for the next few months 
than “ Have a Banana.” We admit that there is much to 
be said for “ Have a Banana,” which is a soothing colloca- 
tion of vocables. At the same time, “ Wait and See” is a 
born classic, rivalling and, indeed, outshining in brilliancy 
not only “Have a Banana,” but “Get Your Hair Cut” 
and “ Put Me Among the Girls.” It gives us joy to be 
privileged to be allowed to enter into these profound 
literary discussions with Mr. Shorter’s inane young man, 
and we trust that he will give us further food for serious 
and stimulating reflection in Mr. Shorter’s next issue. 





The origins of short poems are often peculiar, and always 
various. We have heard of a man turning out a very 
decent lyric because he happened to have the toothache, 
and the whole character of real minor poetry indicates 
that occasion is a distinctly remarkable horse. From Mr. 
Oscar Browning’s “ Memories of Sixty Years,” which has 
just been published by Mr. John Lane, we take the follow- 
ing passage, illustrative of what we have said:— 


The arrangement to write the article was made in 
the autumn, and I determined to execute it during 
the Christmas holidays at Freshwater, in the Isle of 
Wight, where I asked Montagu Butler to engage me 
rooms; he chose them for me at Murrow’s Hotel, a 
small house close to the sea; my drawing-room was 
on the ground floor, and the French window at the 
end of it opened on to the beach. On the last night of 
the year 1865 there was a terrific storm, the waves 
came up to the house, and half my drawing-room was 
flooded. Outside the room was a verandah, sup- 


Little things please extra- | 


ported by columns, and on that stormy evening I 
became aware of two men taking refuge under the 
verandah from the rain. I looked out and saw 
a tall man with a sombrero hat, and a little man 
next to him. I heard the tall man say, in a deep 
voice, “I love all great sights of nature,”—rather a 
commonplace remark. I knew them to be Tennyson 
and Jowett, and I ought, of course, to have asked 
them in; but in those days I was shy, and so lost the 
opportunity of what would doubtless have been an 
interesting conversation. Tennyson commemorated 
this storm in a poem, first published, I think, in an 
American magazine, and certainly in 1868 in Good 
Words. It began:— 
“T stood on a tower in the wet, 
Old Year and New Year met.” 


If Tennyson did stand on a tower it must have been 
in his own house, and not in Murrow’s Hotel. 


So that, on the whole, it would seem that Tennyson 
wrote “I stood on a tower in the wet,” rather poor stuff 
at best, simply because Mr. Oscar Browning’s drawing- 
room was flooded. 





Mr. Browning, however, can talk to us about Tennyson 
to better purpose. “I have heard that he once told 
Bradley,” he says, “that a stanza in ‘In Memoriam’— 

“TI hold it true with him who sings, 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things, 
refers to Goethe.” We are not aware that the point is of 


| consequence, but we have always understood that Long- 


fellow was meant. “Tennyson’s study,” says Mr. 
Browning, “was at the top of the house, and I have 
often sat with him there, tins of tobacco lying 
about the floor. He always smoked a long church- 
warden pipe, which, if I remember rightly, he never 
used more than once. At that time he certainly 
had no admiration for Swinburne, and he was disgusted 
at what he considered to be the immoral character of his 
work. His noble poem of ‘Lucretius’ was written to 
show how an indelicate subject might be treated delicately, 
end as he was reading it to me he exclaimed: ‘What a 
mess little Swinburne would have made of this!’” We 
should doubt if ‘ Lucretius’ was written for any such 
purpose; at the same time, the story is an excellent one, 
and there can be no doubt that “ What a mess little Swin- 
burne would have made of this!” is entirely Tennyson. 
The best of the Tennyson-Swinburne stories have not yet 
appeared in print. Some of them are never likely to make 
such an appearance; but there are others which we may 
one day tell in these columns. 





Mme. Réjane is at the Hippodrome “showing” to 
enormous houses for an enormous salary. Miss Ada 
Reeve is also at the Hippodrome, and we have heard it 
whispered that Miss Reeve believes at the back of her 
clever little mind that it is she who is drawing the 
crowd. We all know that Réjane is a woman of genius 
and a great and finished actress. It is one’s duty to see 
her in order that one may not forget that there is a tradi- 
tion of acting in the world, and that the go-as-you-please 
methods now so general on the English stage do not repre- 
sent what is finest in the actor’s art. And as for Miss Ada 
Reeve, she comes as a bonne-bouche before meat, as it were. 
Whether it is she or Réjane who is filling the Hippodrome 
we shall leave Mr. Trussel, who knows, to decide. But it 
is certain that a house which can boast two such attrac- 
tions running more or less in harness, so to speak, is to 
be congratulated on its enterprise. We note with sadness 
that the Hippodrome is still without its licence to supply 
heartening refreshments. At the Savoy Miss Marie 
Brema has been giving matinée performances of Gluck’s 
“Orpheus” in English, with Miss Brema herself in the 
part of Orpheus. 
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CHRIST'S DOVES 


The child Christ played 
With other little boys, 
Made 


Them little clay doves for toys. 


“Fly, little bird!” 
He said, and they 
Heard 


His voice and flew away. 


Foolish little things! 
If I possessed 
Wings, 
I'd fly and nestle in His breast. 





RETURN 


I thought of him long since in guise of man; 
And then again as spirit, with vast wings 

Of cloud and tempest, whom all arcane things 
Girdled with mystery; having power to scan 

The starry scroll of Time since Time began: 

But now I wait him in the hour that brings 

Light upon earth, and from each bird that sings 


Catch the simplicity I once outran. 


If he delivers mortal men from pain, 
Bondage and branding not to be outworn, 
And wasting pleasure not to be denied, 

I would return and live my songs again; 

Or when those clearest notes awake the morn, 


Steal back in dreams to listen at your side. 








THE SALE OF ENGLAND 


WE are rapidly coming to grips. The Prime Minister and 
that pair of pretty patriots, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Winston Churchill,* have at length brazenly, and with 
impudent faces, acknowledged that they are out to sell 
England to the next buyer, which happens to be Ireland. 
Certain remarks made in the House of Commons on Thurs- 
day evening by the Right Hon. H. Asquith have made 
sure and irrevocable what might have appeared question- 
able and doubtful. After months of diffidence, hesitation, 
and beating about the bush, Mr. Asquith shows the true 
blackness of his black hand. “I said in December last, 
at the Albert Hall,” he observed, “and I have not a word 


of that statement to withdraw or explain, that it was idle 
for us here to hold office unless we could secure the safe- 
guards which experience had shown to be necessary to the 
legislative utility and honour of the party of progress. 
Those safeguards the proposed resolutions, if they 
are put. on the Statute Book, would provide, but 
until they take their place there there is no legisla- 
tion, except the Budget and substantially non-contentious 
matters, which we could, without risk of futility, and even 
of ridicule, undertake. It is for this reason that, on behalf 
of the Government, I thought it not only convenient, but 
necessary, to give notice to the House and to the country, 
now that these resolutions are passing into the control of 
other people, of our future intentions. If the Lords fail 
to accept our policy, or decline to consider it when it is 
formally presented to that House, we shall feel it our 
duty immediately to tender advice to the Crown as to the 
steps which would have to be taken if that policy is to 
receive statutory effect in this Parliament. What the pre- 
cise terms of that advice will be it will, of course, not be 
right for me to say now; but if we do not find ourselves 
in a position to ensure that statutory effect shall be giver 
to that policy in this Parliament we shall then either resign 
our offices or recommend a dissolution of Parliament. And 
let me add this: that in no case would we recommend a 
dissolution except under such conditions as will secure 
that in the new Parliament the judgment of the people 
as expressed at the election will be carried into law.” 

So that at last we have it as plainly and flatly as a 
man of Mr. Asquith’s devious mind and doubtful courage 
can be expected to put it. Here is a measure which 
cannot hope to pass the Commons except by gross and 
corrupt bargaining with the Irish and a measure which 
in no constitutional circumstances can hope to pass the 
Lords. Yet Asquith, Lloyd George, and Churchill have 
determined that it shall become law, and rather than aban- 
don it they are determined to smash the Constitution. It 
is important that we should have Mr. Balfour’s reading 
and interpretation of Mr. Asquith’s words. “The state- 
ment which the Prime Minister has just made,” he said 
on Thursday night, “ everybody will admit to be of the very 
first importance. It represents, I presume, the culmina- 
tion of those long negotiations which have gone on between 
his Majesty’s Government and other groups in this House. 
The Budget was to be the price of the agreement arrived 
at. The prize to be fought for was the Budget. The 
question was how much could right hon. gentlemen and 
hon. gentlemen opposite give, and how much was required 
by the negotiators below the gangway? As I understand 
it, the member for Waterford (Mr. J. Redmond) and his 
friends have agreed to swallow a Budget, their aversion 
from which they have never concealed, and which has 
been a growing aversion, as the feeling in Ireland makes 
it more and more manifest. It can hardly be claimed by 
the most enthusiastic Nationalist that the Budget is more 
popular in April, 1910, than it was in November, 1909. 
On the other hand, the right hon. gentleman had to con- 
sider his constitutional position as a Minister and adviser 
of the Crown. He had to consider what the traditions 
of his high office were and what the proper course was 
for him to pursue, if he was to maintain the character of 
his great office. I am bound to say that these negotiations 
—like some other negotiations—appear to me to have left 
both parties to them poorer than they were. The Irish 
party are going to accept a Budget which they dislike, 
and they are going to accept it because they think that. 





policy conduces to that larger object they have in view, 
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viz., Home Rule for: Ireland. They are going to get what | 
they do not want in the shape of the Budget, and I am | 
not at all sure that they are going to get what they do 
want. 

“That is their position. The Government position is 
that they get the Budget on which they had staked their 
reputation, which was the people’s Budget, which was to 
be passed without the alteration of a comma, and in order 
that it may be passed without the alteration of a comma, 
they have paid, it seems to me, an extravagant price. 
What has the right hon. gentleman done? He made a 
speech on the very first day of the session, in which, in 
eloquent terms, he described the policy which a Minister 
of the Crown, having to advise the Sovereign, ought to 
pursue in a delicate and difficult position, and we all 
heard him with interest and with a large measure of agree- 
ment. Now what expression of opinion has the right hon. 
gentleman given? In what position has he put the Crown 
by the statement he has made to-night? I am not going 
to dogmatise on the Constitution and to say that no cir- 
cumstances can, within the imagination of man, arise in 
which it might not be the duty of the Prime Minister to 
go to the Sovereign and ask for what are euphemistically 
called ‘ guarantees,’ which, I believe, translated into plain 
English, means the nomination of 500 unfit gentlemen for 
the honour of peerages. Well, gentlemen I see opposite 
do not amount to 500, but while I do not dogmatise as to 
the conditions in which it might be right for the Prime 
Minister in extreme circumstances to destroy the Con- 
stitution of which he ought to be the guardian, I say quite 
clearly that the idea of anticipating such advice by 
months, and announcing to the House of Commons and 
the country that in certain unknown, undefined contin- 
gencies you are going to suggest that which is nothing 
short of destruction of the Constitution—that, I think, 
is beyond the idea of duty of any of the predecessors of 
the right hon. gentleman. He has bought the Irish for 
his Budget, and he has bought them successfully, but 
the price he has paid is the price of the dignity of his office 
and all the great traditions of which we are proud.” 

Put into a nutshell, failing the acceptance of the 
Budget by the House of Lords, Mr. Asquith is to advise 
the King to nominate a sufficient number of Liberal 
peers to swamp the Conservative vote, and thus to force 
into law a measure which nobody really wants. Considered 
as a party game, the scheme is obviously the only scheme 
which will occur to the imagination of a Government so 
degraded and so lost to all sense of public duty as Mr. 
Asquith’s Government. Even in Mr. Balfour’s explication 
of the Prime Minister’s announcement, one perceives the 
aspect of the fighter who has been accustomed to fight for 
party rather than for country and empire. The Constitu- 
tion has ceased to bea great matter. Party warefare, points 
in the game, “prizes and rewards,” are the important 
things. We do not doubt for a moment that Mr. Asquith 
has an exceedingly long and difficult row to hoe before the 
day of his sheer triumph will arrive. But we do not 


doubt that Mr. Balfour and those behind him, not to men- | 


tion the Lords, and for that matter, the King, will decline 
to go down before Mr. Asquith’s implement without pro- 
test. But we think that the time has come for something 
in the way of drastic action. During the past few months 
Englishmen have heard quite sufficient about the Constitu- 
tion. It has been talked of on all manner of platforms, 
and by all manner of babblers, and out of the babel of 
noises one thing, and one thing only, have we definitely 
learned, namely and to wit, thatthe Constitution is indubit- 


_ stitution really amounts to. 


ably in jeopardy. The Government hold that the Constitu- 
tion is eapable of modification. The Opposition dislike 
the idea of modification, but they, still admit more or less 
gracefully that they can conceive of modification. In the 
multitude of counsellors, however, not a single counsellor 
has ventured to say out plainly and blankly what the Con- 
Nobody tells us what it 
means; still less does anybody attempt to tell us what lies 
behind it, and in what it ultimately consists. For sur 
own part we assert that the Constitution is not capable of 
modification excepting by revolution. If the House cf 
Lords is to be destroyed or made into a mere appanage 
of the Commons by the creation of new peers at the sweet 
will of the Commons, we are face to face with single 
chamber government in its worst form, and we are 
face to face with the consequent abolition of the 
monarchy and the ultimate wreck of the Constitu- 
tion, or, in other words, with revolution. You 
cannot have a Constitution when you have destroyed one 
of its parts. It is admitted on all hands that the people 
of England do not wish for revolution. We believe that 
the wisdom and strength and intelligence and power cf 


| the country are all for the Constitution as it now stands. 


Even the champions of the mob dare not tell their own 
mob in precise terms that they mean to abolish the Consti- 
tution, and set up their own rule in its place. Mr. 


_ Churchill, surely the most insincere and least scrwpulous 








of mob orators, has never dared to go thus far. His cry 
is “for King and People.” And Mr, Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George mildly acquiesce. None of them dares tell the mob 
what that cry indubitably means, namely, not “ King and 
People,” but simply and solely, “People.” They argue 
consequently in a curiously vicious circle; for when all is 
said that can be said, when you say People you mean in 
England, and so far as government is concerned, King, 
Lords and Commons; and never and in no circumstances 
Commons alone, or Lords alone, or King alone, or Com- 
mons and Lords alone, or Commons and King alone, or 
Lords and King alone. There is the Constitution of Eng- 
land, and in it and by it England and the Empire live and 
move and have their being. Consequently it must be pre- 
served at all hazards and at all costs. At the back of the 
Constitution and power of England, when you look closely, 
what do you find? Do you find speeches, talk, arguments, 
threats, bargainings, party shifts, votes, offices, emolu- 
ments, and so forth? In point of fact the backing of the 
Constitution, and the backing of all Constitutions, and the 
backing of all earthly power, is nothing more nor less than 
armed force. It is this fact which makes Mr. Asquith 
blench and tremble in his place when he is forced to throw 
out proposals which threaten the integrity of the English 
Constitution. And it is this fact which makes Mr. Balfour 
difiident and graceful and waggish and nonchalant in his 
replies. It is this fact which gives pangs and qualms 
and terror to the Lords, and it is this fact which must 
of necessity perplex, and in the circumstances cause 
the gravest anxiety to His Majesty the King him- 
self. Nevertheless, we say it is a fact that must 
be faced, and which should not be hidden or held back 
from the public thought and the public imagination any 
longer. The King, the Lords, and the People are masters 
of themselves. They hold and carry in their hands the 
implements of power, and when the mob begins to threaten 
that power and to cry for its destruction they must not 
hesitate in the proper and righteous employment of the 
implements. If England is threatened bv a foreign power 
all parties unite in the call for a sufficiently strong defence 
in the shape of Army, Navy, and fighting material. When 
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she is threatened, not by-a foreign power, but by a lawless, 
inflated, posturing, greedy combination of banditti within 
herself, she must have no compunction in making use of 
her strong defences. This is the pass to which the Prime 
Minister and his followers are riding headlong. If they 
persist they must be met, not with compromises and soft 
speeches and tinkerings and postponements, but by hard 
force. In plain words, if Mr. Asquith wants a revolution, 
he may have it if he can get it. To get it he will have 
to fight, not with his mouth, and not with the weapons of 
party and politics; but with the thing called steel. There 
have never been any bloodless revolutions, and England is 
not going to figure as the first contributor of such an 
unedifying spectacle to history. If Mr. Asquith is not 
prepared to respect the will of the people of England 
without reference to the fortuitous powers of the Irish or 
the Welsh or the Labour Party, or any other insignificant 
minority, he must be prepared to deal with something 
in the nature of civil war. The King, the Lords, and the 
Commons of England have the ultimate forces of the 
country at their back, and those forces are armed forces, 
and will not be reduced without bloodshed. We are not 
advocating or clamouring for the exercise of ultimate 
force in political affairs. We merely point out the final 
obstacle which lies in the way of persons who are set 
upon revolution and a defiance of the English Constitution. 
Mr. Asquith has only to ride far enough to bump surely 
and certainly into that obstacle. The will of the people 
at large is not to be thwarted and set aside by the will 
of a criminal minority which chooses to call itself the 
people. We are telling Mr. Asquith and his mobs 
the common, obvious, plain household truth, and it seems 
to us high time that this plain truth should be told 
to them plainly and flatly by other voices than ours. 








THE LIBRARIES’ CENSORSHIP 
AND GORKY 


TuHE howls of the publishers and authors whose wares are 
being condemned by the libraries still rise to heaven in 
bitter and pathetic volume. There is no trick of argu- 
ment, no dodge or shuffle or sophistry, which is not being 
employed in order to convince the people who read news- 
papers that white is black and black is white. _We hear 
continually of the danger to art, the danger to literature, 
and the danger to young and rising talent. By a singular 
chance, however, not even the brassiest of the grumblers 
has found it expedient to complain of the danger to morals 
or the danger to the publisher’s pocket. The fact is 
that no honest man dare say over his name that the 
libraries’ censorship is detrimental to the public morality, 
and that no man, honest or dishonest, has the pluck to 
assert over his name that the main trouble is a trouble 
which is occurring in the pockets of the unscrupulous pub- 
lisher and his satellites. It breaks the heart of the 
gentlemen whose stories are as broad as they are long 
to gather from their beautifully kept ledgers that the 
thousands a year which rolled into their coffers when 
the libraries were swamped with undesirable works have 
ceased to roll and are not likely to be allowed to roll 
again. This is the real truth, the real sore point, the 
actual fly in the ointment, the actual moth in the pub- 
lisher’s dinner jacket. For our own part we have never 
been able to weep over the reverses of wickedness, and 
while publishers shed hot tears and gnash bright teeth over 
lengthy luncheons at the Café Royal, luncheons which 
are not designed so much for sustenance as for furnishing 
convivial opportunities for discussing the situation, the 
right-minded public merely smile. When all is said it is 
the public who are the masters even of the libraries, and 
their right to take the line which has been taken cannot 
be questioned. If certain publishers are forced into the 
Bankruptcy Court in consequence, we must grin and 





| facts of life, and particularly the more horrible facts of 





bear it. A publisher is always well on his way to the 
Bankruptcy Court in any case—at least; so he would 
have you believe when he is talking “terms.” So that 
his final ruin can be viewed without pang or qualm. 
Meanwhile, we may consider for what they are worth the 
final struggles of the legions of darkness. At the present 
moment every third novel one picks up contains a note to 
the effect that it has been “censored by the libraries” for 
reasons which the publisher or the author, as the case may 
be, is “entirely at a loss to understand.” Furthermore, 
certain authors and their wives appear to be spending the 
mornings of the current work-a-day weeks calling upon 
editors and endeavouring prettily to woo them into 
leniency. We have ourselves received the honour of calls 
from several censored authors. Each of them tells the 
same tale. “ My book has been censored by the libraries 
quite unjustly and improperly. I am a moral man, and I 
write for purely moral purposes. This novel which the 
libraries have turned down is indeed and in fact a 
sermon. There is not a word in it that should bring a 
blush to the cheek of modesty. My wife, whom I have 
brought with me this morning as a guarantee of good faith, 
will tell you the same. Isn’t that so, Mary?” The pretiy 
lady with the shining eyes and a burning desire to do her 
husband all the good she can, murmurs, “That is so.” 
And the. Editor who is not forthwith converted may be 
set down for a brute and a scoundrel. For his own sake’s 
sake, however, he will hazard a few questions before 
utterly succumbing. Will the author declare solemnly 
that he is unable to put his finger on the page or the 
several pages, or on the chapter or the several chapters, 
which have roused the antipathy of the libraries? When 
he says that he cannot understand why the libraries have 
refused the book, does he mean what he says literally? 
Does he mean that any ordinary person examining the 
work carefully could not discover the reason for the 
libraries’ disapproval? Well, of course, the author does 
not mean exactly that; he is fain to admit that he has 
“gone into the depths” for one or more of his characters ; 
he is fain to admit also, and he admits it with bécoming 
pride, that he has been “frank” and “courageous” and 
sets forward his “ view” in the pure interests of truth and 
righteousness. What is more, he is armed with a bundle 
of letters from third-rate critics and second-rate clerics, 
all of whom are unanimous in the assertion that the poor 
censored book is a work of the highest morality and that 
only persons with evil minds can read evil into it. The 
Editor is impressed (more or less), but in order that 
strict justice may be done he spends a painful evening 
with the book in question, and readily discovers the 
obvious. Up to the present moment Tae Acapemy has 
permitted no single complaint of this character to go 
uninvestigated. In all instances the libraries may 
be considered to have done their duty, and nothing more 
than their duty, not only as regards the question of 
morals, but on the grounds of plain common sense. 
What is more, we are of opinion that so far, at any 
rate, not a single work of fiction has been censored 
which could be considered of proper quality from @ 
mere literary point of view—leaving out the question 
of morals altogether; so that the censorship may 
be said to be killing two bad birds with one stone. 
In one instance, however, it seems to us that a few words 
of explanation are needed. Messrs. Everett and Com- 
pany have lately issued a book cailed “A Confession, 

the author of which is Maxim Gorky. We understand 
that the libraries have refused to stock the volume. 
Messrs. Everett do not appear to have made any great 
protest, and they would probcbly agree with us when we 
say that the grounds for the rejection of the book are not 
difficult to discover. Gorky, as all of us know, is a Rus- 
sian writer—a revolutionary, « hard and accurate realist, 
and an author whose work hes never been other than pain- 
ful and even heart-rending grief. He has continually 
displayed a delight inthe setting down of the more horrible 
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Benson, life i 4 he has never refrained from using 
his medium for the p ses of airing his theological, 
sociological, political, ual othe views, which in Bon visies 
sense have little or nothing to do with art. We have 
read his books as they have been presented to us in trans- 
lations, and we are free to confess that he is not an author 
with an entirely admirable mind. But in this present 
book, “A Confession,” he reveals himself to us for the 
first time as a person who. would appear to be possessed 
of some sort of spiritual intention. Practically “A 
Confession” amounts to a sort of modern Russian 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” It is the story of a Rus- 
sian peasant whose desires are the desires of the 
spirit, and who strives to order his life on spiritual 
lines, and sets out boldly and determinedly “to 
find God.” Obviously such a quest is a high quest, end a 
quest in which every human being must have some sort 
of an interest. The intention of a ‘book with such a sub- 
ject for its base cannot in the nature of things be bad, 
improper, or against the public morality. Gorky shows 
us a young peasant yearning for the great knowledge. 
He goes to the priests and finds them shallow, greedy, and 
eaten up with cant and hypocrisy. He goes to the Russian 
monasteries only to break his heart. Here are persons 
who are believed to lead lives of prayer and sanctity. In 
point of fact, the worst of them are sheer swindlers and 
debauchees, and the best of them are prattling nonentities 
or whining dotards. There is no rest or peace anywhere. 
Nobody knows anything about God; nobody knows or 
cares anything about truth or virtue or even justice, and 
the whole religious world, as herein depicted, is a wild 
hell, with heaven written in fairly doubtful charactere 
over the doorposts. Ultimately, however, Gorky’s honest 
seeker wins through. The first words of Chapier XX. 
have a promise about them which will startle and hold any 
human person. 

When the spring came I left the town with the 
intention of going to Siberia—a region which I had 
heard praised; but whilst on my way there I was de- 
tained by a man who pointed out to me the right path 
to God, and gave my soul something to cling to as 
long as I lived. 

We defy any one possessed of a spirit to cease reading at 
this point. Unfortunately Gorky’s man, like the men of 
all other persons who have written for us in this way, has 
really very little to tell us. The hope of him is glorious; 
but his words, though noble and high sounding, and even 
full of kindness and a certain good sense, are neither new 
nor heartening. After many pages of fine writing these 
words are summed up for us as follows:— —_ 

Thou art my God, O sovereign people, and creator 
of all gods which Thou hast formed from the beauties 
of Thy spirit in the travail and torture of Thy quest. 
And the world shall have no other gods but Thee, for 
Thou art the only God that works miracles. This 
is my confession and belief. 

We are not disposed in this place to discuss the deity of 
the people. Opinions will obviously differ on such a 
subject. When Gorky says, “Behold, man is God, and 
there is no other God,” he is not putting forward anything 
in the nature of a new discovery. Nobody will read “ A 
Confession” without being bitterly disappointed, or at 
the best mildly amused by the small conclusions which 
are obtained from the fine and bulky premises. At the 
same time, the book is undoubtedly a book to be read, 
and it is a book which places Gorky in a new light and in 
a much higher position as an author and as a spiritual 
force than could well have been prophesied for him on 
the evidence of his other works. But, as we have said, 
this is not the point we wish at this moment to argue. 
The point which does arise in the special circumstances is: 
How comes it to pass that a work so finely pitched and so 
splendidly intentioned as “A Confession” should be 
rejected by the libraries? It is a point. which, on the face 
of it, will come as a godsend to the mocker and contemner 
of the censorship. “ Here,” he will cry, “is an admittedly 
great book which nobody in his senses can describe as a 











libidinous, salacious, obscene, improper, or even dubious 
book, and yet the libraries turn it down.” The riddle, 
however, is easily solved, as all riddles of this nature can 
usually be solved. Right through “A Confession” Gorky 
forces upon us his old infidelity to the best that is 
in him. That is to say, he cannot long refrgin from open- 
ing his mouth unnecessarily. To take an instance in 
point, he cannot content himself by depicting for us the 
ordinary worldliness and sinfulness of some of his 
characters. He must drag in and put a name on the 
particular sin, no matter how foul it may be. We skall 
not follow him in these small excursions into the cess- 
pools of life. But there they are, and while they remain 
“A Confession” can scarcely be réckoned among those 
books which are proper for general and unrestricted con- 
sumption. In point of fact, there are two sorts of novel 
with which the libraries must of necessity quarrel. There 
is the novel written with the plain intention of capturing 
the gross and libidinous mind. Such works, of course, cannot 
be defended, and they should not be given a moment's: 
shrift. But there is the novel also, which, while written 
for high purposes, contains references or allusions or 
descriptions which will appeal equally to the gross and’ 
the libidinous. Such a book is “A Confession,” and we: 
are consequently of opinion that the libraries have been: 
quite right in rejecting it. We are loth to suggest that any 
author should be edited or “toned down” against his: 
consent. But we are sure that Messrs, Everett would be’ 
well advised if they were to arrange with M. Gorky cr 
his translator that the very few objectionable pages in “A 
Confession” should be omitted from the next edition. 
If this were done the objection of the libraries would be 
gone, inasmuch as there would be nothing upon which 
such an objection could be based. In fairness to M. 
Gorky, we should say that the pages in question are not 
wantonly foul, indecent, or obscene. The incidents: 
referred to in them may justly be considered to arise out 
of the story; at the same time, they are indelicate and 
unnecessary, and they could be deleted without the 
smallest injury or loss to the book as a whole.. 





REVIEWS 
STERNE 


Sterne: A Study. By Watrer Srcwer. (Williams and’ 
Norgate. 8s. 6d. net.) 
Waar is the position of Sterne, that “indelicate Ariel” 
of literature? Johnson called him “that man Sterne,” 
and declared that his fame would pass. This, however, is- 
only one of Johnson’s many false prophecies; what he 
really meant was that he disapproved Sterne as a man, 
and hoped that the author would not survive. But Sterne 
lives, and “swims down the gutter of time” happily 
enough, in spite of his irritating whimsicality, his dashes: 
and asterisks and flourishes. Like Prior, he is one of the 
few English authors born with the gift of Gallic grace, and 
his influence, both at home and abroad, can hardly be 
over-estimated. He has set his print upon Goethe, upor 
Jean Paul and Heine; in England he will be found 
leavening Thackeray, Dickens, and even Carlyle, who 
borrowed some of his least endearing mannerisms. It is 
hardly worth while to notice, as Mr. Sichel does, his 
influence upon Mr. Anthony Hope and Mr. William Locke, 
who stand outside literature. Thackeray is the most un- 
grateful of Sterne’s debtors, and his short study of Sterne 
in the “English Humorists” is distorted with robust 
and mid-Victorian moralising. His Sterne is artificially 
blackened to throw up the whiteness of Goldsmith, and 
he speaks vehemently of “the foul satyr’s eyes leering out 
of the leaves,” and protests that “there is not a page in 
Sterne’s writing but has something that were better away, 
a latent corruption, a hint as of an impure presence ”— 
an amazing utterance which suggests that Thackeray had 
wilfully forgotten the greater part of the “Sentimental 
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Journey.” Heine’s brief estimate of Sterne in the 
“Romantic School” is ‘really a revelation of Heine 
himself. 

Mr. Sichel’s careful and scholarly study is not so much 
‘2 formal biography as an analysis of temperament—an 
appreciation of Sterne’s art; for with Sterne his tempera- 
ment was his art. Sterne was born to travel out of the 
common road. His words about the elder Shandy fit him 
well: “He saw Kings and Courts and silks and all colours 
in such strange lights.” It is these strange lights—this 
ironic dreaminess—for which we now read him. He was 
‘the first to strike the note of intimacy in prose fiction, and 
to preserve, in the apparent artlessness of his art, the 
delicate cadences of conversation. “He was the first in 
eighteenth-century prose to perceive the joy of, though 
not the grandeur of, nature. He founded modern impres- 
sionism, substituting for descriptive literature a diary of 
sensations, a scale of cadence for a string of sentences! ” 
What he realised with uncommon power was the pang and 
the pleasure of sensation, the many consolations of a life 
of dreams, the indulgence of philandering. “When my 
‘way is too rough for my feet” (he writes) “or too steep 
for my strength, I get off it to some smooth, sentimental 
‘path which fancy has scattered over with rosebuds of 
‘delights.’ Some sort of philandering seemed to him an 
artistic necessity; it “harmonises the soul,” he assured 
a friend. He was in love with one princess or other all 
his life, “ and I hope I shall go on so till I die,” he adds 
impenitently. Again, “Praised be God for sensibility.” 
It is not surprising to find that he loved people, not for 
themselves, but as they floated into his feelings, as stimu- 
lants to sentiment. He confesses whimsically to falling 
in love regularly every vernal and every autumnal 
equinox, and he was the first to coin the word “senti- 
mental” in our language. His hitherto unnoticed 
“ Reverie of the Nuns” supplies the key to an organisa- 
tion dreamily self-centred. As Mr. Sichel writes, Sterne 
seems of a modern type—‘“ that of the vagabond senti- 
mentalist and fugitive feeler, self-conscious, loose, morbid, 
errant, artistic, esthetic to the core.” He was, in fact, 
a detached sensationalist. It is not unnatural that such a 
character arouses in his biographer, not the blind anger 
of Thackeray, but a certain hostility. Yet Sterne had his 
good points. He minded his formal duties; he paid his 
debts; he was never ungenerous; he was devoted to his 
‘daughter. 

He was in the main truthful. He defied suffering, and 
‘he ran a race witl: death, and perhaps this defiance is the 
most virile of his qualities. Mr. Sichel’s brilliant study 
is not, after all, unkindly, and we get the whole truth 
‘about Sterne as a man. Perhaps the pleasantest memory 
of him is the picture Sterne draws of himself when 
“happy as a prince” at Coxwold. 

“TI wish you could see in how princely a manner I live” 
(he writes)—“’tis a land of plenty. I sit down alone to 
venison, fish, and wildfowl, or a couple of fowls or ducks, 
with curds and strawberries and cream, and all the simple 
plenty which a rich valley can produce, with a clean cloth 
on my table, and a bottle of wine on my right hand to 
drink your health. I have a hundred hens and chickens 
about my yard, and not a parishioner catches a hare, or a 
rabbit, or a trout but he brings it as an offering to me. 

di vt I am in high spirits—care never enters this gate. 
I take the air every day in my post-chaise, with my two 
long-tailed horses.” A companion picture, in which he 
paints himself ambling on his mule in the South of France, 
is also delightful. On the road he waited for every soul 
“not in full trot” that met him, “hailing all those who 
were going their cross-rosds, arresting all kinds of 
beggars, pilgrims, fiddlers, friars—not passing by a 
‘woman on a mulberry-tree without tempting her 
into conversation with a pinch of snuff. . . I am con- 
fident we could have passed through Pall Mall or 8t. 
James’s Street for months together with fewer adventures 
—and seen less of human nature.” The real Sterne, the 
‘sentimental traveller, who took a freakish, almost a 
childish, pleasure in watching the effect on a donkey of a 





macaroon after an artichoke; who, when he bought a 
basket of figs and discovered eggs at the bottom, at once 
turned it into a case of conscience; who found every city 
a peep-show and every village a fair, is surely a very 
different being from the satyr of Thackeray’s imagination. 

Mr. Sichel’s book includes some fresh material; some 
new letters, and, what is more interesting, the “ Journal 
to Eliza,” which is here printed for the first time from 
the Gibbs MS. in the British Museum—a manuscript 
which was preserved by a boy of eleven from being “ cut 
up into spills” when the library of Mr. Gibbs, of Bath, 
was broken up. It is both invaluable as a pageant of 
Sterne’s “bleeding heart,” and curious as a human 
document. 





The Road to Happiness. By Yvonne Sancey. Translated 

by Constance Wituiams. (Melrose. 3s. 6d.) 
Tue authoress has written a book for young girls because 
she “adores youth with an overflowing love,” and she has, 
she says, “put into it her heart’s best thoughts.” But 
“La Route du Bonheur” hardly bears translation. It is 
not a burning question in England “whether an engaged 
couple should be left alone together.” The book is well- 
intentioned, but not interesting, and the authoress says, 
very truly, that she “makes no claim to be a writer of 
literature.” 





Caprice, Her Book. 
Black. 6s.) 


“Tuts book shall be my safety-valve,” writes Caprice, the 
heroine of the book. One knows the invertebrate kind of 
book, akin to “ The Road-mender” and the innumerable 
“Day Books” that followed it. It is a spasmodic auto- 
biography, filled out with a little talk about the flowers 
in the garden and improbable rustics and impossible 
children; but there is, of course, the inevitable love- 
interest. In this white-covered book Caprice tells us 
artlessly that she will put down whatever comes into her 
head, “grave or gay, flippant or serious, observing no 
law and no order,” and she has fulfilled her promise. It 
it unfortunate that she has not kept other promises; for 
instance, “ The safety-valve is not public, and never will 
be, I think,” and, “I shall burn this book some day. 
There is too much me in it.” 


By Dororny Sentor. (A. and C. 





THE BLUEBELL PATH 


Ir was a path in a spring copse, a little narrow path 
that twisted round the tree-trunks, through a swaying sea 
of bluebells. The trees were light-leaved and of variable 
greens; larches, grass-tufted; planes, full and leafy; oaks 
uncurling baby brown shoots; pines spiked with shadow, 
save where the sun slanted across their ruddy bark; 
willows and white lady birches shaking silver fingers. 
But all this greenery was aloft, under the eye of the sun 
and the swallows. The inside of the wood was a place 
of half-lights and soft shades, of aisles of tree-trunks, 
twittering bird-songs and a flower sea of bluebells, through 
which ran the thread of a path. The wind breathed gently 
through the wood that day, setting birch leaves flutter- 
ing and bluebells dancing. A sparrow whisked across the 
path from an oak to an elm; two young rabbits played 
in a whirl of last year’s leaves; bees hummed above the 
blue flower floor. For some time twigs had been snap- 
ping suspiciously to westward. There was a rustling of 
boughs, a cracking of undergrowth. Something large and 
heavy was crunching through the greenwood. The rabbits 
rushed +o cover, the sparrow listened in his leafy refuge, 
only the bees continued their occupation undisturbed ; it 
takes something big to move a bee “on the make.” A Man 
emerged from the shelter of the hazels and held the 
sappy wands aside to let a Maid pass. 

“Which is our way, I wonder?” he said. 
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“Oh!” exclaimed the Maid. 
bluebells. 

The Sparrow thought she was rather pretty, with a white 
butterfly dress and thrush’s eyes. His opinion of the 
man was not so complimentary; but sparrows talk a lot 
of man-scandal with the rabbits of the greenwood, so their 
views on the lords of creation are not unprejudiced. 

“This is our path, Brownie,” said the Maid, who was 
still looking at the bluebells, - 

“This one?” asked the Man, taking the bluebell path, 
and at the same time squashing a whole host of flowers 
under his big boot, for the path was much too slender 
for him. “I suppose it doesn’t really matter which way 
we go?” 

“Oh, yes, it matters a lot,” said the Maid; “the other 
one turns into a road and leads straight into Jakes’ Farm, 
but this is different somehow. It looks as if fairy scythes- 
men had hewn a way through the bluebell jungle—and 
you can’t see the end of it.” The Man laughed, a harsh 
noisy laugh that sent the Sparrow to a higher branch. 
“The attraction of the unknown,” he observed. “I expect 
this one ends in someone else’s farm.” 

“When we were children,” said the Maid, swinging her 
hat in her hand, “we used to play that the bluebells were 
a sea, and the noise the bees make above them was the 
boom of the breakers. The white butterflies were the sea- 
gulls, the tree-trunks rocky islands, and we sailed from 
one isle to another on birch-bark skiffs.” 

“Let’s play at it again now,” suggested the Man. “You 
can be Aphrodite rising from the waves.” 

The Sparrow thought this rather a pretty fancy, and 
was surprised that the Maid only reddened slightly and 
didn’t answer. She was walking straight ahead, her 
white butterfly skirt swishing against the bluebells. A 
low-growing oak thrust a gnarled arm across the path, but 
the Maid didn’t see it; she was deep in thought. The 
Man sprang in front of her and held the oak arm aside. 

“Thank you, Brownie,” said the Maid. “Oh! Your 
feet must be wet.” 

Then she laughed, for the Man didn’t understand a bit. 

“It’s only the bluebell pool, I keep on forgetting I’m 
grown up.” 

There was a gurgling rippling sound beyond the hazels ; 
a stream seemed to be coming near the bluebell path. A 
sun searchlight poured through the still harren boughs 
of the ash, and lit up the floor of the wood. The air 
mites were dancing in the brilliance. A blackbird in the 
distant trees began to pipe his three fluty notes, 
“Prim-e-val, Prim-e-val,” which perchance an ancestor 
of his sang in Eden woodlands. 

“Don’t you like being grown-up then?” asked the Man. 

“Oh, yes, I like it very much for some things,” replied 
the Maid; “but it needs such a lot of pretending to make 
it a success.” 

“Pretending?” said the Man. He was puzzled, and his 
hand stole instinctively to his pocket. “Do you mind 
my smoking?” 

“Oh dear no,” said the Maid; “but I expect the queen- 
bees and the lady-moths won’t like it.” 

“T’m not going to ask their permission,” said the Man. 
He bent down in the lee of a yew-tree and lit up. Hun- 
dreds of bright bird-eyes were watching the Man from the 
tree-tops, but he didn’t know it. A red money-spider 
ran away startled into the deeps of the yew boughs. 

“Why do you think grown-up people pretend?” asked 
the Man. 

_“T know they do,” answered the Maid. “They have to: 

it’s the penalty of being grown-up. Father pretends, when 
any of the regiment calls, that he admires ‘The Sinnings 
of Seraphine’ tremendously. I know that’s not true, 
for he often tells me he wouldn’t give ‘Charley’s Aunt’ 
for all the sex-problem plays ever written. Mother is 
just the opposite—but I’m giving everyone away most 
horribly. All grown-up people pretend. I do myself; I 


She was looking at the 


pretend to be dignified.” 
“A one-eyed Kaffir could see through that pretence,” 
Said the Man. 





“Brownie!” The Maid stopped short. “If you say- 
such things I'll drown you in the bluebells.” 

“T couldn’t imagine a pleasanter death,” said the Man,. 
and again the Sparrow, who was following them in the- 
tree paths, thought the Maid’s cheeks were pinker than. 
usual, 

Then she began to talk again, apropos of nothing. 

“In spring all the trees of the wood are of different. 
greens, but if we came back again later in the year we'd’ 
find they’d all toned down to much the same shade. 
They’re all pretending to be alike, only the country-people- 
know it’s only pretence.” 

The Man puffed up long trails of smoke through the- 
hazels. 

“There are always willows,” he observed. 

“Oh, yes, and copper beeches and evergreens,” said the- 
Maid. “I think your Uncle John is an evergreen.” 

The Man laughed again, and killed a beetle with his: 
right boot. 

“Tm afraid he is,” he agreed. “Unfortunately for me- 
I prefer deciduous trees for uncles, the kind that shed 
their gold in autumn, you know.” 

“ Brownie!” said the Maid very sternly, but she couldn’t 
help laughing a little, “you mustn’t make unkind 
worldly speeches like that in the greenwood, or you will” 
be strangled in spiders’ webs.” 

“T thought you didn’t like people who pretended,” the- 
Man remarked. 

“You’re getting muddled, Brownie,” protested the Maid. 
“ People who say straight out what they think are usually 
very disagreeable, even worse than pretenders.” 

She walked ahead, still swinging her hat. The Sparrow 
could see that her brain was busy putting twigs of 
thought together. 

“You’re right there,” said the Man, blowing a cloud’ 
against an oak-tree, and smoking out three brown ants. 
“My amour-propre is still suffering from contact with 
an individual of that type yesterday afternoon. Hullo! 
What’s up?” 

The Maid was standing still. 

“Look, Brownie!” she said. “Look straight through: 
the trees, and tell me what you see.” 

“See!” said the bewildered Man. “ Why, just the usual 
stuff one sees in a wood—trees and leaves and things.” 

“Look again,” urged the Maid. “Farther off.” 

“T think there’s a big tuck rabbit sitting under that 
beech-tree; is that what you mean?” asked the Man, 
straining his eyes almost out of their sockets. 

“Foolish Brownie!” laughed the Maid. “That’s am 
elm, and anyhow it’s not the rabbit.” 

“Well, I give it up,” said the Man, not knowing that 
the birds and bees and rabbits were all laughing at him,. 
for of course they saw quite plainly what the Maid meant. 

“ Away beyond the rabbit and the ‘leaves and things” 
there is a blue mist which veils everything beyond it. 
Can’t you see?” 

“Oh, yes, of course I can,” said the Man, who saw 
things clearly enough when they were pointed out to him. 

“That’s the mist of distance,” explained the Maid. “ The 
magic mist. Look! Our path melts into it and dis- 
appears. The wood shows us a little bit of her beautiful’ 
self, but she hides her heart in that blue haze. Well. I 
think the nicest people, the people who have really nice 
hearts, always keep a bit of mist hanging round them.” 

“H-m,” said the Man, and puffed out more smoke— 
it is surprising how much smoke some men can make 
when they are thinking—‘ H-m, perhaps you are right. 
Sometimes, though, you know,” he looked at the back of 
the Maid’s head for rather a long time, the Sparrow 
thought, “I feel as if I’d like to tear down the heart haze.” 

“Tt takes a very strong sun to do that—in England,” 
said the Maid. 

“What about some tea?” suggested the Man. 

The stream was quite close to them now. It was run- 
ning the opposite way from the bluebell path, out of fairy- 
land instead of into it. Streams are the greatest gossips 
in Nature; a little lower down this one would be full of 
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woodland talk and babble of meadows, but here it was still 
a wonder-brook bubbling over with fairy tales, for neither 
the stream nor the path, nor the Man, nor the Maid were 
so very far from fairyland, though only the stream knew 
it. The thrushes thrilled their quivering “ Pretty joy-ey, 
pretty joy-eys” from the trees behind them; before them, 
across the stream, the white candle-trunks of a young 
birch plantation supported a cloud of barren pinkish 
boughs, and the Man and the Maid seated themselves on 
a soft turf hillock above the waterfall. A water-rat 
chanced to poke his dripping nose and whiskers up when 
the Maid was pouring steaming brown liquid from a cold 
steel bottle, and has ever since babbled to the streamside 
of the magic of mortals. Then the two got up to find the 
bluebell path again, and the Sparrow, who had fared 
sumptuously on scraps of sandwich and cake crumbs, flew 
up once more to the tree tracks overhead. 

“Cuck-oo,” called something, something faint and 
hidden. “ Cuck-uck-oo.” 

“Oh, Brownie, listen!” said the Maid. 
ning to call already, and it isn’t May yet.” 

“That’s very careless of him,” returned the Man. 
“Surely he could have waited a few days longer. Let me 
see, what is the rhyme about him again? 

“*TIn May he sings all day, 
In June he changes his tune, 
In July he begins to fly.’” 


“You've forgotten half of it,” protested the Maid. 
““TIn August go he must, 
In September he’s gone, remember, 
In October if you see him he’s not sober.’” 


“T think you must have made the last bit up your- 
self,” opined.the Man, laughing another of his big horse 
laughs. 

“T saw it in some magazine or other,” said the Maid. 

And they wandered on, under light-leaved boughs, with 
the well-known bird song of Spring pitter-pattering 
through the distance, “ Cuck-oo, Cuck-uck-oo,” and always 
in the bluebell path. It twisted in and out, now beside 
the stream, now through the still depths of the pillared 
wood. Here and there late primroses poked up pale noses 
amidst last year’s bracken, tiny dog-violets buried their 
purple faces in the moss, and the distance mists grew 
deeper, a faint film seemed to float over the bluebell sea, 
and the boom of the breaker bees was growing fainter. 

“Where does this path end, I wonder?” mused the Man. 

“We shan’t find the end of it,” said the Maid. “I 
knew we shouldn’t. Ah!” 

The trees were opening out before her, there was a 
gap in the hazels, and beyond it a glimpse of green 
meadows spotted with cowslips and lightly drenched with 
evening dews. There was a golden sunset behind the level 
fields. 

“You see you are wrong,” laughed the Man. 
the end of the wood, and the path ends with it. 
What row is that?” 

A bit of vibrating machinery seemed to have been set 
in motion through the greenwood. It dominated the 
pretty thrillings of the thrush, the sweet blackbird pipings. 
Loudly it throbbed from leafy heights, as though a noisy 
electric fan were a-whirr among the green branches. And 
the Man and the Maid stood still and listened. In two 
minutes the noise ceased as abruptly as it came. 

“What on earth was that?” asked the Man, who was a 
little startled. 

“Only the night-jar,” replied the Maid. 
alarmed.” 

“T never knew till to-night what a row a bird could 
ve | observed the Man. “ Well, here is the end of the 
pat ».”” 

“Foolish Brownie,” said the Maid, and laughed. 

“Why, it does end here,” said the Man. “I’m stand- 
ing on the end of it, and here’s the stile into the fields.” 

The Maid turned on the threshold of the woods, and 
looked back into their green vagueness. 
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“ Haven’t you noticed,” she said, “ how the path’s. been 
getting narrower and narrower all the way! Don’t you 
see we're standing in a clearing now? The bluebell path 
is still twisting on, it has turned back upon itself. Look! 
Can’t you see it now, like a thread among the tree-trunks? 
The bluebells are quivering as if a frog were walking 
along it.” 

“ Let’s follow it on to the end,” urged the Man. “It’s 
quite early still.” F , 
“Only flies and frogs and fairies can follow it now,’ 
lamented the Maid, and sighed. “We're much too big 

for it.” 

“Oh well, if we can’t, we can’t,” said the Man. “Come 
out into the meadows and I’ll pick a big bunch of cow- 
slips for you before we go home.” i 





— 


——$—$ 


THE MEDICINE BAG 


In all barbarism there is surely no more poetic idea than 
that embodied in the medicine bag of the American Red- 
skin. The painted and bedizened savage that could carry 
in all wanderings that litfle skin pouch, filled with 
mementoes of the saddest and happiest incidents of his 
life, was much nearer to the civilised poet than we are 
in the habit of thinking; and the picture of him, sitting 
under tall pine trees in the sunset, recalling to his 
memory by the scent of withered grasses some solitary 
place of beauty into which he once wandered, or sifting 
through his fingers queer shells, beads from the dress of 
a dead friend, and other such relics of incidents thus 
guarded from oblivion, shows him at least in the light 
of a connoisseur of delicate emotions. 

Most of us have a medicine bag of one kind or another. 
To-day, from the depths of mine I fished up a quaint old 
book, its yellow pages covered with faded writing in the 
beautiful Arabic script. An old Persian book it is, once 
loved for its own charm, but now mainly by reagen of 
association. I remember how heroically I saved up to 
buy that book, and how delighted I was to find old 
Persian such an easy language. When the difficulties of 
the Arabic alphabet were once mastered, the rest was plain 
sailing. There were no declensions, no genders and cases 
to remember; and the study of Persian was a delight, all 
the more because it was forbidden. The book had to be 
guarded from the grown-ups, for they looked with disfavour 
upon a craze for philology in a boy whose periodical school 
reports invariably spoke disparagingly of his attainments 
in Greek and Latin. When these languages showed some 
improvement it would be time to talk of dabbling in 
Persian verses; in the meantime, was I not supposed to 
be reading “The Seven Against Thebes ”—how I loathed 
ZEschylus in those days!—for a coming examination, of 
which there seemed small chance of my passing? 

So “Zaban Parsi” was perforce read surreptitiously. 
The quaintly written tetrastichs and interminable moralis- 
ing fables (which I would never have waded through had 
they been written in English) seem to me to go to the 
accompaniment of old-world harpsichord music. For I 
studied Alschylus in a room over the drawing-room ; and 
as I sat, ready to shove the Persian book under Liddell 
and Scott should anyone come in, I could hear them 
playing in the room below me gavottes and minuets of 
Lully, and Rameau, and Couperin, sarabands, Scarlatti’s 
toccatas and Bach’s fugues. I suppose it must have been 
just at this time that they were fondest of this kind of 
music, for other books which I read in the same room do 
not seem appropriate to the same airs. The seventh book 
of Herodotus, for instance, is only fitly accompanied by 
Beethoven—I always figure the battle of Thermopyle 
being fought to the accompaniment of the Eighth 
Symphony—and similarly, Jugurtha dies in his dungeon 
to the tune of Brahms’ wild Hungarian dances. 

But I found that I really must concentrate some atten- 
tion upon the furious whirl of words in the “Seven 





Against Thebes”; and so it came about that the Persian 
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book was read in bed by the light of candle-ends taken 
from the piano brackets—you could not turn the gas out 
without climbing out of bed—until it was found that the 
pillow was covered with spots of grease, whereby the 
guilty device was revealed. 

It is a charming old book, after all, with its pretty 
little verses about nightingales, and roses, and the “ pallid 
rays of the moon on the borders of the garden.” I had 
another one, a bulkier volume, called “Tariki Feroz 
Shah-i,” or the history of King Feroz. It began, I 
remember, with the historian’s address to “Great and 
glorious King Feroz, most intimate friend of the Lord 
High God.” But it was rather a stodgy book, and lacked 
the charm of Zaban, who is full of “elegant extracts” 
from the Persian poets—Hafiz, and Sadi, and Firdausi, 
but not Omar. That prophet seems to have been without 
honour in his own land. But one of these quotations is 
not unlike Omar, as rendered by FitzGerald. In English 
it runs, “ The spider holds the veil in the. palace of Cesar. 
‘The owl stands sentinel on the watch-tower of Afrasiab.” 
It reminds one of Omar’s (or FitzGerald’s), “They say 
the lion and the leopard keep the courts,” ete. And, of 
course, there are hosts of sententious Oriental remarks, 
as “He who sows thorns shall not reap roses,” or this, 
which appears to be the utterance of some philosopher 
‘disappointed in love: “Those locks, each curl whereof 
exceedeth in sweetness a hundred bags of Chinese musk, 
‘would be sweet indeed, did but scent proceed from sweet- 
ness of temper.” This verse, by the way, contains a vowel 
not found in the English language, of which the pro- 
nunciation occasioned me much difficulty. The gram- 
marian gravely says that its sound “ est von vituli matrem 
vocantis.” It was my unsuccessful endeavour to render 
this pronunciation in accordance with the directions that 
first attracted attention to my possession of the book. 

Despite the possession of this and other ugly vowels, 
however, the Persian verse is not unmelodious, and the 
poetry is poetical. The dreaminess of the East exudes 
from every page of the book. To read and enjoy it 
thoroughly one must recline on soft cushions and smoke 
‘Turkish tobacco. It brings to mind vividly the images 
of the East; veiled women, dried rose leaves, the voice 
of the nightingale, luxury, splendour, drowsiness. 

When I was tired of reading it I took a book of another 
people and of another sentiment. Here is a passage at 
which I opened it :— 

“Wolf the Quarrelsome took him and cut his belly 
open and led him round and round the trunk of a tree, 
so that the entrails were all wound out of him; and 
thereby he gat his bane.” 

That is from the Saga of Burnt Njal, which so few of 
us have read; and it is something of a contrast. I think 
it would be worth while to learn Icelandic, in order to 
read it in the original. A. O. 





THE FELLING OF A TREE 


‘THe winter-faded fields of all sizes and shapes are blown 
to paleness by the dry wind on this hard, perfectly trans- 
parent day. Over its distant blueness, its patches of 
faint-hued woodland, its roadways winding in and out 
of the hills, and the flocks of sheep, white as sprinkled 
hoar-frost, the clouds drop down their soft, trans- 
parent shadows. In the clear but soothing light the 
grain, as it were, of the ridged upland fields, the hoof- 
marks of the cattle near the gates, the shining ponds, the 
tracery of the hedges sprinkled with grey palms, are 
clearly visible. Upon the hill the ground is sprinkled 
with strangely shaped flints, and trampled by the hoofs 
of cattle. 

The winds drive light puffs of dust between the newly 
plashed hedges, where the green of elder or darker wood- 
bine shows like a touch of colour left by an artist upon 
an unfinished sketch. Above the ridged loam sounds the 


tinkle of traces, the grinding of the plough as it turns at 








the hedge-side; and after its song, a pale-breasted lark 
falls from the sky :— 


“Comme une fusée 
Qu’une jeune pucelle au soir 
De sa quenouille laisse choir, 
Quand au foyer elle sommeille.” 


The hedge of twisted thorn-branches, by the ploughed 
fields, is low and thin, but by the pastures it is loose and 
spreading ; here the sallow stretches its tall rods notched 
with silver, the hazel hangs out its ochre-coloured catkins ; 
the varnished ivy mats it, and there is an undergrowth 
of tall skeleton hemlocks and withered willow herb; and 
of white stems of convolvulus, twisted like broken harp- 
strings. Where it has been plashed, golden-white points 
show; and the bundles of twigs are ranged at an even 
distance from it like the weed thrown up by the sea. The 
pebbly runnel in the roadside ditch, full with February’s 
storms, writhes between shadow and light like a dappled 
snake. The faint diffused sound of filtering water in the 
fields is almost drowned by its valleying as it runs between 
emerald cresses and flat grasses combed by the current. 
Its surface is too broken to reflect the banks above it, 
green with fine-leaved wild parsley, the bulging roots of 
the round-boled beeches, the yellow cliff of sand, hollow 
as a breaking wave, or the roadside copse of ruddy willow, 
thorn, and hazel, where the rare. primroses shine, and 
where the arum leaves, dart-shaped or curled like a scroll, 
are pricking up about their folded spathe. 

The bleating of lambs, mingled with the braying answer 
of the ewes, pours from ledge to ledge of the sheep-walks, 
and down the valleys, like a “lamentation, and an ancient 
tale of wrong”; and above them the lapwings, in their 
spring-freshened colours, wheel and slant in random 
flight, their soft, pleading whistle flying through the shin- 
ing air as if the cry, too, had wings. A shadow of a rook 
sweeps over the turf with a hissing sound, and, moving 
towards the copses on the ridges, is lost in them. 

The fresh air is sweet with the scent of flowers before 
their birth; the torn white clouds move past over the 
high-lifted sky, and when one of them travels over the sun, 
instantly a moving blot of soft-edged shadow drops down 
the hillside, and fills up the hollow, shedding a deep blue 
colour upon the copses as it comes, and enlarging over 
the near fields. But on its heels follows a glaring patch 
of warmth, a gush of light the brighter for its occultation, 
and the mat of moving shadows below the copse and hedge 
flutters and ripples again. The sun-burst over a copse 
of larch and young oaks has a thousand tints, as if a 
rainbow had melted there. Within is a sweet savour of 
sap and of hewn wood. The pale stump of a larch can 
be seen, with its ring of rusty red just beneath the bark, 
and golden-white chips lie among the tangled scrub, the 
dun-coloured oak leaves, and rank, dewy grass. A knock- 
ing and clinking sound comes from a tall larch, over- 
grown with ivy, first the chink of blows upon the iron 
wedge, then the softer sound of the axe upon the wood. 
The clink-clink comes at greater intervals now, as if 
relenting; but the tree shudders to its roots, and bows, 
dropping now and then a withered branch; then there is 
a sound of something snapping. For a moment all is 
still, then the great mast reels over, snapping off its twigs 
as it crashes upon the earth that nourished it. The 
sound of the axe dies away and a cloud covers up the 
sun, as with a cloth; the birds that were shaking out 
their trills are silent. . Jd. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Abstract of the proceedings, April 5, Professor E. A. 
Minchin, M.A., Vice-President, in the chair. 
The Secretary exhibited a series of photographs taken 
in the South Orkneys in 1908 by a correspondent of the 
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Times, and kindly sent him by the Editor of the Times. 
The photographs include views of scenery and an interest- 
ing series of studies of living seals, such as the sea-leopard 
(Stenorhynchus leptonyx), Weddell’s seal (Leptonychotes 
weddelli), the white, or crab-eating, seal (Lobodon carcino- 
phagus), and Ross’s seal (Ommatophaga rossi). 

Mr. R. I. Pocock, F.L.8., F.Z.8., exhibited a living 
specimen of a mole-rat (Georychus) recently presented to 
the Societ- by Captain C. H. Armitage, who brought it 
from Ashaz... Mr. Pocock remarked that the animal 
possibly belonged to the species from Togoland described 
by Matschie as G. zechi, and certainly represented a form 
never previously exhibited in the Gardens. 

Mr. R. H. Whitehouse, M.8Sc., introduced by the Secre- 
tary, gave an account of his memoir on “ The Caudal Fin 
of the Teleostomi.” The paper dealt with the structure 
of the caudal fin in about fifty different species of fishes, 
mostly Teleostei, and representative of nearly all the sub- 
groups. After each sub-group a few general remarks were 
added, and these were followed by a short summary of 
results dealing with definitions and the taxonomic value 
of the caudal fin. 

Mr. T. M. 8. English read a paper, communicated by 
Mr. G. A. Boulenger, F.R.8., V.P.Z.S., entitled “Some 
Notes on Tasmanian Frogs,” based on observations made 
during rather more than two years’ residence in Tasmania. 

The paper by Mr. F. E. Beddard, M.A., F.R.8., “On 
the Alimentary Tract of certain Birds, and on the 
Mesenteric Relations of the Intestinal Loops,” announced 
for the same evening, was postponed owing to the indis- 
position of the author. 





LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


General Meeting, April 7, Dr. D. H. Scott, M.A., 
F.R.8., President, in the Chair, succeeded by Mr. H. W. 
Monckton, Treasurer and Vice-President, 

The President announced that the Linnean Medal would 
be presented at the forthcoming Anniversary Meeting to 
Prof. Georg Ossian Sars, of Christiania, and the first 
presentation of the newly founded Trail Award for re- 
search on protoplasm would be made on the same occasion 
to Prof. Edward Alfred Minchin, Professor of Proto- 
zoology in the University of London. 

The General Secretary exhibited a fruit recéntly bought 
by Mr, William P. D. Stebbing at a fruiterer’s in Jermyn 
Street, of unassigned origin, with the native name of 
“Cupu-assu.” This name appears in the “ Flora brasilien- 
sis” as applied to Theobroma grandiflora, Schum., a con- 
gener of the plant yielding chocolate, 7. Cacao, Linn. 
Prof. J. W. H. Trail remarked that “Cupua” was the 
native Brazilian name for plants of that genus, and that 
“assu” meant large. Mr. T. A. Sprague exhibited two 
specimens from the Museum of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, which were strikingly diverse in form, but he yet 
believed them to be the same species. 

Mr. Augustine Henry, F.L.8., then gave an exposition 
of his paper entitled “Elm-seedlings showing Mendelian 
results,” illustrating his remarks with lantern-slides. He 
pointed out that there are but two species of elm in 
Britain, Ulmus montana, With., and Ulmus glabra, Mill. ; 
both are known in the east of England as “ Wych-elm.” 
There are in addition many so-called varieties, the most 
remarkable being the “ English Elm” of British botanists 
and foresters, confined to the south of England, and styled 
U. campestris; this tree is unknown on the Continent. 
The “Huntingdon Elm” he regarded as a hybrid, the 
first cross between the two species cited. The previous 
year had been noteworthy for the profuse fruiting of every 
kind of elm in England, due to the fine autumn of 1908 

and the abnormal amount of sunshine during the spring 
of 1909. The author had procured abundance of seeds of 
numerous varieties and forms, and from many localities. 
These had been sown, and their progeny analysed. It was 
shown that the plants thus arising conformed very closely 


to the Mendelian formula of 9:3:3:1. The author gave;. 
in confirmation of his views, the experience he had with. 
regard to the Black Italian poplar, Populus migra — 
deltoidea, the Cricket-bat willow, Salix alba x  fragilis,. 
and the Luccombe oak, Quercus Cerris*x Suber; namely,. 
that the offspring of a first cross invariably produced a. 
crop of the most diverse character, and this induced the: 
author to formulate his view, that when botanists were- 
unable to agree about the forms of a given plant, it was 
due to a mixture of at least two species, but where there: 
was practical unanimity, as with varieties of beech and. 
ash, there was only one species concerned, and the varie- 
ties were due to individual peculiarities. He finally 
insisted upon the importance of planting trees of a first. 
cross, on account of their abnormal luxuriance and rapid 
growth, and their producing timber far more quickly than. 
either parent. The discussion which followed was shared. 
by Mr. H. J. Elwes, Mr. R. A. Rolfe, and Mr. Henry 
Groves, the author briefly replying. 

The second paper, “On the Foraminifera and Ostracoda. 
from Soundings, chiefly deep water, collected round Funa- 
futi by H.M.S. Penguin,” by Mr. F. Chapman, A.L.8., was. 
briefly introduced by Prof. Denny, Sec.L.8. 


~ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


“MAGIAN SENTENCES.” 
To the Editor of Tur Acapemy. 


Sim,—The other day I was looking through an old box of 
pers when I came Aad a little album of mine, a kind of 
youthful and Early Victorian suggestive “ commonplace book zs 
I once kept under the brief heading of “ Magian Sentences, 
and I found on re-perusing it that I used to jot down any 
beautiful phrases I came across in my somewhat heterogeneous- 
reading, and which had haunted me thereafter. Perhaps I 
am too keenly sensitive to word-beauty, but most people will 
agree with me that there is often a glamour in a single perfect 
sentence which a whole discursive work by a less inspired writer 
than the author of the sentence could not reproduce. An 
entire poem, infinitely sweet and subtle to the analysing, dis- 
secting, and romancing mind, can be compressed into 4 few 
simple words. For instance, take this little description of the 
life of the Persian poet from whose exquisite end-name, which. 
signifies “a druggist,’’ the rich, rare rose-attar of the East 
finds its derivation. “Farid-Uddin-Attar,” says my diminu- 
tive book, “was a Persian dealer in perfumes, born in 1119. 
He led the life of a wandering merchant until, beholding a 
dervish, he reformed and trod the paths of virtue. He com 
posed the poem ‘Mantic Uttair,’ or ‘The Language of Birds.’ 
Now I think nothing could surpass a compact passage like 
this, crushed together as it is into a delicious Oriental pot- 
pourri of unguent possibilities, those possibilities which the 
modern biographers so ruthlessly destroy when they produce 
great, sluggishly fat volumes at incredible prices embellished 
with hard prints and full of cut and dried facts as gleaned 
in fusty museum libraries and written for the publisher’s 
pleasure in a predestined plenitude of verbiage. We do not 
want to hear that Liszt had a wart on his nose, which, as 
John Locke says, is as “a Pelion of a rank offence to some 
men, who believe themselves heaven-appointed to take it off” ; 
we do not desire to learn that the disgusting rye 4! raised 
Lord Byron’s shroud on his death-bed to see if both his feet 
were deformed or only the one; we have too much prose in 
life already, let us retain a spice of poetry, of the ideal, O 
scientists! Helen of Troy, we learn, was a dame of sixty 
when she reached Priam’s court (according to this Paris cer- 
tainly outvies the modern novelist with his heroines of thirty 
and forty!); Samson only slid the movable pillars from their 
sockets instead of dragging them out; Goliath was not so 
gigantic as he was painted, and Heine beat his wife every 
Thursday after the soup with a regularity that assuredly 
would have rejoiced the heart of Nietzsche. Then we hear 
Cleopatra was not beautiful, that it is doubtful whether she 
died from an asp-bite, and that she killed herself, not for the 
love of the versatile Antony, but because she was unwilling 
to appear as an imprisoned slave in the Roman Capitol. An 
over-ardent theorist, indeed, has tried to prove that Napoleon I. 
never existed, and was merely a sun-myth, and in a modern 











history of him we read the following salubrious account of 
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an individuality which might be left in our minds as a 


splendid, heroic, and impressive manifestation of character: 
“Visitors coming to gloat over the fallen idol (Napoleon) 
expected to see a solitary and sublime figure, but, instead, 
found a thick-set, corpulent little man, with ‘the profile of 
an Italian Punchinello, and nostrils stained with snuff, sharing 
a bouillabaisse cooked in their saucepans on the beach with 
the tunny fishers, and evidently ~<— it. The lorgnettes 
of the astounded tourists discovered the Emperor running after 
his fowls in the vineyard, or playing innocent games with 
the ladies and ill-dressed daughters of the Elban bourgeoisie— 
What will you put in my basket? hot cockles, Chevalier 
Cornard, with twisted horns of paper in his ear, kiss-in-the- 
ring, or blind man’s buff with bandaged eyes, or tumbling 
over some obstacle amid the blandishments of the sportive 
seraglio. 

This is the sort of biography I hate, which sets my teeth on 
edge, and makes me feel as I felt when, in the ghastly Brocken 
act of Tree’s production of “ Faust,” I caught a glimpse of 
the strings wherefrom the apr Pnygcer mee witches depended, and 
hey, presto! the miracle was ruined. Can we not permit 
one memory to remain undisturbed, let all our human ills 
sink into dust with the buried flesh, and the god arise from 
the grave? Compare this horrible description of Napoleon, 
with its Baedeker, Cook’s tourist, and peeping tripper style, 
to that of the life of Farid-Uddin-Attar. Let me analyse 
and produce its essence, as I once loved to do. “ Farid-Uddin- 
Attar’”’—the very name suggests one precious, sliding, rose- 
wrought drop within a flat Eastern scent-phial of gilded 
glass—‘“ was a Persian dealer in perfumes, born in 1119.’’ The 
delicate fragrance increases ; one sees the man, tall and slim, 
with a Median tiar of linen on his head and an Arabian 
Nights’ tray full of poignant odorous things slung from his 
shoulders, wandering through the old Persian towns, in the 
golden sunlight, crying his ware at the gateways and on 
the market-places till women and maids, with pitchers upon 
their heads, clashing silver anklets o’er their bare feet, and 
long barbaric earrings of turqudéise, came to bargain with 
him in that dim, sweet eleventh century of Persia, before 
Omar Khayyam saw the light of his rose-red, wine-warm day 
in ancient Khorassan. “ Beholding a dervish, he reformed and 
trod the paths of virtue.’’ Oh, the poetry in that “ beholdin 
of the dervish.” One imagines Attar in the stone-pave 
public place, in the glare of the yellow torches, amid the 
murmurous crowd, watching the whirling demoniac fanatic, 
his curved sword brandished in his hand, his eyes glazed 
beneath his turban, his lips drawn back, and his flaming beard 
shaken as he leaps and cries and bounds. Then come the 
years of reflection oe — Attar by the sight of such 
zealotry, the years wherein he wrote that mystic “Mantic 
Uttair,”’ or “ The Language of Birds,” sweetest title which seems 
to hint that he listened to the song of the Persian nightingales 
amid the mauve and gossamer of those lilac trees old Gerarde 
so quaintly names “the blewe-pipe flowers.”” “The Language 
of Birds’”—the very name recalls King Solomon, who 
understood them even as that Scandinavian hero Sigurth, who 
knew the speech of all living creatures after he bathed in the 
blood of Fafnis, the dragon whom he had slain. And is not 
this tiny story of the Persian better than a whole fat, over- 
truthful history of Napoleon that destroys our last fragments 
of the Parian marble which fashioned the Olympian gods of 
Hedonistic Greece, in a harsh, material, iconoclast manner and 
introduces our modern Alexander to us as a Punchinello, thick- 
set, and with a big proboscis? O over-arduous historians, if 
we cannot dream true like Peter Ibbetson, pray do let us 
dream false a little! 

But I have been diverging from my topic of “ Magian Sen- 
tences.” Farther on in my book I find a declaration of faith 
by Firdusi, the old Persian poet, which I think about the 
ee sweetest, and truest religion ever expressed thus 

riefly : 

“The height and the depth of the whole world have their 
centre in Thee, O my God! I do not know what Thou art: 
but I know that Thou art what Thou alone can be.’’ 

_ How one can picture the wise, white-bearded Firdusi, kneel- 
ing, clad in white linen, upon his red prayer-carpet in the 
desert, and speaking these calm soliloquies into the sunset 
with a pensive spiritual yearning impressed on his musing 
eyes. Then follows a perfect description of a certain t 

of person we all meet sooner or later in this life. “It is bit——”’ 
began a man, and went to sleep for a thousand years. And 
when he awoke he said “——terly cold.” Then comes the 
terrible monotonous song, crude and insidious, of the ancient 
Almah, or weeping-women, who wailed at ptian funerals, 
following the mummied corses of the Pharaohs into the grey 
pyramidal tomb-caverns, with reddened eyes, in black weeds, 
and drumming on mournful timbrels. “Make the most of 


your day,” they sang; “when you once enter the tomb you 
will rest there every ie of the day! Make the most of your 
day.” In this dirgeful ditty one seems to hear their ‘shrill 
Egyptian voices receding in the stone s, reminding the 
quick without on eafth of their mortality even as the Roman 
slaves reminded the triumphant Cesars. Then there is a 
Syrian proverb, which I consider a marvel of wisdom and 
wit: “When the mouse fell from the ceiling, the cat cried 
‘Allah!’” Or, once more, the deep Russian saying: “The 
soul of thy brother is a dark forest.”” From one of Maeter- 
linck’s plays I gleaned the lovely phrase, “I am shaken through 
as by the clash of cymbals”’; that suggests all the wild, fierce 
jarring of the blood in a dominant excitement just as well 
as Virgil, who cried, in his immortal “ Aineid,’’ “The Furies 
whirl me!” Next I find Ben Jonson’s perfect description of 
dancing virgins with “Ambrosian hands and silver feet.” And 
then, in this madly miscellaneous collection is a passage from 
Manethon concerning an incident in Egyptian history, which 
enshrines an entire historical novel or drama: “The keeper 
of the Palace of Books said: ‘Queen Nitocris, the Fair One with 
the Rosy Cheeks, widow of Papi I. of the Tenth Dynasty, to 
avenge the murder of her brother, invited the eonspirators 
to sup with her in an underground hall of her Palace of Aznac. 
Then, leaving the hall, she suddenly caused it to be flooded 
with the waters of the Nile.’” 

Now this is an immensely wide field for conjecture, com- 
pressed into exactly two sentences. Imagine the lovely queen 
reclining at the gorgeous flower-laden table upon her dais, 
eaten to the core with hidden resentment; imagine the 
courtiers, the impassive nobles of Khem, the eunuchs, the 
slaves, the golden dishes and vessels and transparent bowls of 
ruby glass. Then watch Nitocris depart amid drunken 
acclamation, the double serpent of wreathed around her 
calm white brows, a necklace of win scarabii about the neck, 
and her emerald robes embroidered with moonstone lotus 
bloom, her train upheld by black vassals—thus she leaves the 
feasting-place. And then, suddenly, amid the revelries of 
the guests, grown louder after the departure of the Queen, 
into the torch-lit subterranean hall pitch the black, swirling 
waters of the Nile, bitter as green sea slime and lush algseous 
weeds; the lights expire, the tables are overset, the guests 
scream aloud in terror, all is darkness and chaos and confu- 
am . <a 
An equally portentous tragedy, though it consists of several 
more sentences, and is, indeed, a paragraph, is that icted 
in “The Book of Sir Balin Le Savage,’ in Malory’s “Noble 
History of King Arthur.” It télls how King Pellam, in his 
castle of Listenise, fought with Sir Balin till the latter’s sword 
“burst in sunder. And when Balin was weaponless, he came 
to a chamber for to seek some weapon; and no weapon 
could he find; and always King Pellam followed him, and 
at last he entered into a chamber that was marvellously well 
dight and richly, and a bed arrayed with cloth of gold, the 
richest that might be thought; and one lying therein, and 
thereby stood a table of clean gold, with four pillars of silver 
that bear up = a w . = a —_ a — 
spear, strangely wrought. nd when Balin saw the spear, 
he gat it in his hot and turned him to King Pellam, and 
smote him passingly sore with that spear, that King Pellam 
fell down in a swoon; and therewith the castle rove and the 
walls brake, and fell to the earth, and Balin fell down, so 
that he might not stir hand nor foot: and so the most part 
of the castle that had fallen down lay upon King Pellam and 
Balin.”’ 

I may be somewhat of a recreant in introducing a longer 
episode into a discourse on perfect sentences; but perhaps I 
will be pardoned, as, in my opinion, this fragment attains the 
highest grade of imagination, and is on a level with the soul- 
haunting “ Vision of Bt. Christopher.’’ For we apprehend in the 
subsequent chapters of the legend King Pellam and Sir Balin 
were rescued by the wizardry of Merlin from amid the castle 
ruins, yet “King Pellam lay so many years sore wounded, 
and might never be whole till Galahad, the haughty prince, 
healed him in the quest of the Sancgreal; for in that place 
was part of the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, that Joseph 
of Arimathy brought into this land, and there himself lay 
in that rich bed. And that was the same spear that Longius 
smote Our Lord to the heart . . . . and great pity it was 
of King Pellam’s hurt, for the stroke turned him to great 
dole, vexation, and grief.”’ ; 

Now here is another splendid drama revealed in one little 
paragraph. Who could not see the joust between King Pellam 
and Sir Balin Le Savage, the sheen of their armour and 
their quick, lithe movements, till on a sudden Sir Balin’s 
weapon snaps asunder in his hand, and he goes from rich 
chamber to chamber in quest of another, ever pursued by his 
adversary, the watchful King, whose keen, awk-like eyes 
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are fixed unflinchingly upon the seeking knight? Then at last 
they enter the glorious tapestried room upon whose bed Joseph 
of Arimathea, who brought the mystic sop, ot the Holy Grail 
unto Wales, lies sleeping, and there Sir Balin seizes the golden 
Roman spear which pierced the heart of Christ upon the Cross 
and stabs King Pel “dolorously.’’ And then—the rapid 
vengeance of God descends upon the reckless deed, the castle 
crashes together about their —s the massive pillars clatter 
down, the tapers die, there is whirlwind of dust, and the close, 
thick fume of an ancient dwelling uprooted. It is a superb 
picture. 

There is in a small volume by Michael Fairless, “The Road- 
mender,”’ a sentence I love, about “the mysterious blue of the 
sky which no wise man would fathom’’; and there are two 
other Persian ones, in the story of “ Valeh and Hadijeh,’’ I also 
treasure. The first is addressed by an aged Mirza, an impas- 
sive child of the Orient, to a European, struggling eternally 
for new worlds to conquer, for fresh, unknown forces to sub- 
due, without regard for the inevitable, dust-levelling end-all of 
his be-all. “Oh, you young peoples!’ says the old Easterner 
to the West. “You rise on Pc emenald sea, like a wave swelled 
by the wind; you rise and grow great; but we see, not the 
wave, but the ocean.’”’” Then again, there is the Persian verse 
unto the unborn legions of the future. “Hail to you, you who 
after me will come and will go: sweet may your days be in 
this place of no-abiding.” . . . . “This place of no-abid- 
ing’’—’tis the whole philosophy of Khayyam expressed in a 
nutshell. There is a wonderful little Chinese proverb 1 once 
copied out, and which I will first give in its original form 
because it sounds as a tiny shrill humming-bird: 


“T’ao hua erh yueh 
K’ai, 

Chii hua chiu yueh 
K’ai, 

Ko tzu téng shih 


lai.’ 
Which means. 


“In the second month the Peach-tree blooms, 
But not till the ninth the Chrysanthemums. 
So each must wait till his own time comes.’’ 


I always loved, albeit tis in a translation by Harold Begbie, 
the three sentences the Pyramid of Cheops speaks in Victor 
Hugo’s grand poem on “The Seven Wonders of the World.” 
It rings so like the growling, gruff booming, sand-choked voice 
of a huge barbaric monument; a thing hewed into its majestic 
arrogance by the labour and sweat of long-dead Nubian slaves, 
to become the last home of the forgotten Pharaohnic tyrants: 


“And last speaks the 2 nageag of Cheops : 

The a, spread like a table, lieth beneath my founda- 
jons. 

Lo, from some mysterious gateway of the night I lift unto 
heaven my stair of terror. 

And out of the darkness itself seemeth it that I am builded. 

The sphinxes dropped their broods in the caverns ; 

The centuries went by; the winds passed sighing. 

And Cheops said again: ‘I am eternal!’” 


Then there is that weirdly eerie rhyme, which in its utter 
hopelessness and despair would be hard to beat in a whole 
melodrama of horripillating horrors; I refer to the song the 
famous apparition of Hilton Castle in the valley of Wear, 
known as “ The Cauld Lad,” is said to chant: 


“Wae’s me, wae's me, 
The acorn’s not yet 
Fallen from the tree 
That’s to grow in the wood, 
That’s to make the cradle, 
That’s to rock the bairn, 
That’s to grow to a man, 
That’s to lay me.” 


There is an inscription on an ancient Sicilian tomb, which 
says, “I am nourished by the Asphodel,’’ whilst on another 
was engraved, “Without I am surrounded with Mallow and 
Asphodel, and within I am nought but a corpse.”” For, accord- 
ing to the ancients, the seeds of the latter flowers were beloved 
unto the dead. A modern poet speaks of “the old star-éaten 
blanket of the sky”; and I used to muse upon a finely sug- 
gestive sentence in an Indian novel of Mrs. F. A. Steel’s, full 
of endless possibilities and Eastern imagery: “There was a 
path of marble around the lotus-tank, just wide enough for 
the flying feet of a dancing-girl.”” In Gabriele d’Annunzio’s 





“Virgins of the Rocks” there is a lovely description of s 
fountain wherearound a Latin 1] ran somewhat in this 
wise: “Here Life and Death met in a kiss and their lips nigh 
interfused.’” To me, the mage > part of Marlowe’s 
“ Faustus’’ is contained in two solitary sentences. Faustus, 
as everybody knows, bartered his soul to the devil for a term 
of joy on earth. In Marlowe’s play his time is just expiring, 

austus sits, quaking with dread and terror, in expectation 
of his future torments in Hades, waiting for the last moment 
to come. The clock strikes twelve, the hour is ripe, and in his 
mortal anguish he screams out: 


“Oh, it strikes, it strikes! Now body turn to air, 
Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell!" 
(Thunder and 5 igen ) 
“O soul, be changed into little water-drops, 
And fall into the ocean, ne’er be found! ’’ 
(Enter Devils.) 


That last cry is wondrously expressive. Rossetti, too, 
addressed an old idol of a winged beast from Nineveh in the 
British Museum hauntingly when he wrote: 


“Some colour’d Arab straw-mattin 
Half-ripp’d was still upon the thing. 
What song did the brown maidens sing 
(With purple mouths alternatin 
When this was woven languidly ?), 
What vows, what rites, what prayers preferr’d, 
What songs has the strange image heard?” 


Brown maidens with purple mouths! It sounds exquisite. 
But I could continue this subject ad infinitum, for I have not 
even mentioned Walter Pater, the witching description of 
Christabel’s chamber by Coleridge, or fragments from Keats’ 
“La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” nor Poe’s “Ulalume,” 
AEschylus’ Cassandra in his “Agamemnon,”’ Flaubert’s 
“Salammbé,” the wonders of Milton, and Shelley’s second 
stanza in the “Ode to the West Wind,”’ or his “Hymn of 
Pan,” nor Mrs. Browning’s “Dead Pan” and the thousand 
and one things which contain those flawlessly surpassing and 
gem-like sentences I adore. And therefore I will soothe my 
restless and ever insufficiently achieving soul with the wise old 
lore of the Indian “Bhavagad Gita’’ or “Song Celestial,’ 
which ageless Krishna sang in the “ Yoga of the Indestructible, 
Supreme Eternal ”’ : 

“The worlds beginning with the world of Brahma, they come 
and go, O Arjuna, but he who cometh unto me, O Kaunteya, 
he knoweth birth no more.” 

R. M. Buiocn. 





THE MYTHS OF HERALDRY. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Sir,—Referring to the review on “The Myths of Heraldry’” 
that appeared in Tae Acapemy, January 15, and to the 
reviewer's remarks upon the different coats of arms borne 
by the Nevilles, the Percies, and the Arundels, I would be 
pleased if you could allow me space to discuss the meanings. 
of some of the proper names mentioned therein. 

The explanations for these names will be sought for in words. 
of the Irish language—a language which is a descendant of a 
dialect of the ancient “Celtic” that was spoken a couple of 
millenniums ago throughout the British Islands, and was 
responsible at some remote period for the more distinctively 
Iberian of the native British place and personal names that 
are so familiar to us, though still but little understood even 
by scholars. , 

Taking first the name Neville, and looking at it as if written 
Ne-ville, I am disposed to think that the element Ne is a 
form of the Irish word gno, which is in O’Reilly’s Irish dic- 
tionary, and defined there as “sea’’; and that the other 
element, ville, is the Irish word bhaoghail, the aspirated gent 
tive case of baoghal, which is also in O’Reilly, and defined 
as “danger”; the latter word to be viewed, as I would sug- 
gest, as being the root of the English words “bale’’ and 
“balefire.”’ I would further suggest in regard to bhaoghail, 
that it is represented phonetically by the Latin vigilia; the 
English vigil; the Cymric gwyl, “a wake’’; the modern 
Greek Bryka, which Jannaris in his dictionary defined as 
“watch tower”; by the French veille, “watching’’; and by: 
the Spanish vela. To expatiate over the philology of the 
consonant mutations and the vowel changes in Irish and Cymric 
would be interminable, so I would ask those of your readers 
who are Celtic scholars to rest assured that, as regards the 
laws which regulate the various pronunciations of the “Celtic” 
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words used in this letter, they can take them as understood. 
I would also ask them to let me offer any conjectures that, 
though they may not be directly referable to those laws, yet 
do not contravene common. sense. 

Allowing then for the sible inclusion of the terms gno 
and baoghal in the name Neville, we may with confidence pro- 
ceed to imagining some fact of a hardy Briton of the old 
piratical days holding for purposes of defence some site of 
eminence and command over the sea, and rendering at a time 
of dire crisis vigilant service to his earl or king, and receiving 
from one or the other, as a grateful recognition of his loyalty, 
the term Neville for his sobriquet and the device of a ship 
for his shield. 

There is quite a number of names besides Neville that, from 
their proximity to the sea, can, like it, be explained by gno 
and bhaoghail. There are, for instance, Ne-well, a personal 
name on the Merionethshire coast, and, by a singular coinci- 
dence, there is the name Sir No-well Salmon. Then there are 
Ne-wl-yn, near Penzance; Na-wl-yn, at the estuary of the 
Dovey ; Ne-wgale Point, in St. Bride’s Bay; Porth Ni-gwl, in 
St. Tudwall’s Roads; and, finally, Gnee-veguilla, near Rath- 
more, co. Kerry. (See Post Office Guide.) There are still 
other names, which, though sharing with Neville only gno 
as an element in their composition, yet, from their maritime 
vantage, may well be attached to the above category. Of such 


names are: Na-worth, or gno-guard, which, from its proximity | 


to the Solway, may have been early associated on that Firt 

with the famous British nation, the No-van-tes, whose name 
means “Sea-headland-ers”; No-dens, a name associated with 
a coastal outpost at Lydney on the Severn, for which gno, com- 
bined w‘th either the Cymric dinas, or the Latin dens, “a 
tooth,’’ may be the explanation; then Ne-tley, on the South- 
ampton Water, where the element -tley represents the Irish 
tealladh, “a prospect,” “a look-out,’’ a word which may 
explain also the name The Nee-dles. The word tealladh seems 
to be the second element in the name Mar-tello Towers. 

Names also exist in which baoghal, under various disguises, 
is found in combination with the word sea itself. Such names 
are Se-well, S-wale (pose the Medway), S-willy, Sa-vile, 
Mount Si-pyl-us (overlooking Smyrna Harbour), Si-bbal-d, 
Si-byll-tir (near Valley, Anglesea; a compound whose elements 
recall not only the Irish words sa-baoghal-tuir, but also the 
English words “sea-vigil-tower’’), and, finally, So-pley, near 
Ringwood, on the Christ Church Avon, the name of its 
church’s dedicatory saint being Michael, which is for mBaoghal 
“The Watcher,’ and St. Michael was a patron and guardian 
of the ancient mariners. 

Next I would submit a few notes respecting the arms of 
the Percies. Had it happened for this device to be a black 
lion, and not a “bleu lyon,” it were easy to refer it also, in 
part at least, to the word baoghal; for black closely represents 
the pronunciation of baoghalach, which O’Reilly gives as the 
adjectival form of baoghal, and as meaning “dangerous.’’ It 
will be as well, here, before disposing of black and baoghalach, 
to say that they have their congeners in the Greek stems, 
gudax, “a guard,” and Ady, “a flame.” 

But an explanation for blue exists in the Anglo-Saxon word 
pleaw, which, whilst meaning “a tower hill” or “hill tower,” 
will, on analysis, decompose into the modern English words 
“peel” and “low’’; words which designate a characteristic 
feature of the topography of the domain of the Percies and 
of the Scottish Border. Taking the two words “peel” and 
“low” along with the word “bale,” we have in the three 





peel-low-bale, a combination that both in sound and sense | 


explain, for instance—to take the instance from Southern 
England—Blue Bell, the name of the highest point on the 
Kentish Downs, overlooking Aylesford, a site that, being just 
above Kit Scoty House, points to that rude stone eomuilesh 


as betraying a relationship, in form at any rate, to the Irish 


baoghal. In fact, Pome. of sea-names can be submitted. 


me gweld in their composition. Some of these: are: Colt- 
say Hill, near Port Skewet; Cold-Knap, near Barry Island ;. 
Goldcliff, near’ Newport; the Isle of Cald-ey; Gil-tar Point, 
on the Pembrokeshire coast; perhaps Cald-er, in Midlothian; 
Y ba Sef one of the spurs of Snowdon; Brony-clyd-wr; om 
the Mer‘onethshire coast; Cold-ar-bor, so frequent on the: 


tracks of the Roman roads’; Cold-erham, above Addin t 


in Kent; and, lastly, the personal name Cad-wala-der. is. 
last name betrays itself to the ear as being a compound of 
the Cymric woul pat va ot which have their equivalents 
in English, both in sound and sense, in “to heed—a vigil-tower.” 
Cadwalader, in conjunction with its kindred names Cad-wallon, 
Cad-wal, and Cat-ualda, has already been referred by a dis- 
tinguished Celtic scholar to the Irish cath and flath in the 
sense of “battle” and “leader,” for its explanation. But 
this explanation will not cover such names as Cad-walch, Cad- 
vwich, and Catu-vole-us, which, on the principle laid down in 
this paper, are clear enough. And, when we have in Kid- 
welly, with its strong sea-fortress, a name which can be 
explained, not by cath and flath, but rather by the Irish word 
coumheadh, “a look-out post,” ig combination with bhaoghail, 
the older derivation of Cad-walader fares still worse; for 
this word coimheadh is, surely, the one that will explain the 
element Cad- in all the names. When, moreover, we find 
in Wales a number of Wal-ter, Der-walt, and Der-fel names, 
which, from their belonging to so many loftv stations, can 
mean nothing else than vigil-towers, the explanation offered 
here of Cadwalader is well supported. 

To conclude: It seems that the myths of heraldry are capable 
with the help of history and geography, of being interpreted 
by a linguistic study of the nouns and proper names that 
have chanced to get imbedded in them. It seems also that 
the language of greatest helpfulness in the pursuit is the 
Irish. It will explain the motive of an English armorist of 
as late a time as the twelfth century. The atmosphere of 
the heralds’ office was, even in mediwval times, heavily laden 
with British, nay, with Tberian, traditions. The English 
heraldist blazoned on their arms the achievements of the 
Normans in the same spirit as the Irish shanachie two cen- 
turies previously belauded the achievements of the Fingalls 
and the Ostmen. The learning that existed in England at 
the late Saxon and early Norman times was largely that which, 
through Roman, British, and Anglican influences, had sur- 
vived of the homogeneous Iberian culture of the British Isiands, 
Gaul, Belgium, and Switzerland in pre-Roman times. 

The reader will doubtless have missed in this letter the 
qualificatory turns of expression that are usual in disquisitions 
of this kind. They have been left out, not from a wish to be 
dogmatic, but in order to save the reader his time, and Tue 
Acapemy its space. If what is presented thus is sufficiently 
lucid and clear, then the reader, after giving its due of 
attention to the argument, will be able to decide without 
loss of time as to whether he will take it or leave it. 

Brisbane, Queensland, Davin OWEN. 

March 6, 1910. 





If Is I. 
PECULIARITIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapremy. 


Sir,—Methinks (me thincan, A.S.) from what “A French 
Linguist’ says in his last letter, that he has failed to see 
the point in mine of the 2nd instant, viz., the futility of 


| “entering a protest against the theory of that excellent 


ing was signalled down by the coastguard stationed on the | 


Peel Law Bale, above, of the Iberian, Scotic, Jutish, Frisian, | Linguist”’ is unwilling also to accept 


Fingall, and other Flemings, who during unguarded hours 


in our early island history waited among the creeks of the | 


lower Thames marshes till they could slip in unheeded at the 
mouths of the Swale and the Medway. 


As for the device of a lion that figures on the shields of | 


both the Percies and the Arundels, the lion was adopted by | 
the heraldist on the erroneous supposition that the word which | 


he understood the natives, among whom he was making his 
inquiries, to be uttering was either the Cymric lew, or the 
Latin leo, while, as a matter of fact, the vernacular word 
which he heard was the Anglo-Saxon hlaew or law, “a hill.” 
The word golden, of the golden lion on the shield of the 
Arundels, on being written down as gold-en strikes me at 
once as resembling the Cymric gweld and the English behold, 
both of which signify “to see,’ and on behold again being 
written behol-d, I am tempted to look at it, in that guise, 


| authority, Bain’s Grammar,’’ because that authority states 


as being the tripod which steadied the balefire, when warn- | that me, in It is me, is a nominative—a fact well known to 


many English scholars. But as, ms gre t “A French 

r. Angus’ authority 
that “me is no form of I in It is me, and has been regarded 
as an independent nominative,’’ I trust that a few other 
instances where me is a nominative and no form of I may 
not “surprise” him too much; to wit, in the Duke of 
Gloucester’s Chronicle we have “... me him tolde”; “As 
me doth zut nou” (still); the expression “him me hit bere- 
fode”’ (one bereaved him of it), which we meet with up to 
nearly the end of the thirteenth century (vide “Standard 
English” by T. L. Kingston Oliphant); and in Dan Michael 
of Northgate’s Sermon on Matthew xxiv., 43, “Me dolue 
(break into) his hous.” Me in these passages is a nominative. 
Dr. Latham, also, in his “History of the English Language, 
writes: “No one says that C’est moi is bad French and 


| C'est je is good. . . . They (I and me) are not only two words 


but the names for two different ideas.’ Every one of the 
French quotations which “A French Linguist” submits in 
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support. of moi being a nominative, goes to m 
more incomprehensible that he should deem it a n 
surprise. that. Bain considers me a nominative in It is me. Be 
it remembered; however, that the expression It is me, being 
pure Anglo-Saxon (every word of it being so), has not come to 
us from the French, and that in reality its conversion (or 
perversion) “It is I’’ is a hybrid between French idiom, which 
says O’est’moi, and Latin scholasticism, which dictates that 
the substantive verb must have the same case after it as before 
it. It is I is a thing of.no definite lineage (Earle’s “ Philology. 
of the English Tongue’). Despite the fact that it is deemed: 
unscholarly for any educated person and even for schoolboys: 
nowadays to say or write It is me, and “grammarians (of 
the smaller order) protest, schoolmasters (of the lower kind) 
prohibit and chastise” (“The Queen’s English,” by Dean 
Alford), -it will. always be natural to the English to say me 


make it all the 


a matter for. 





or it’s me. “Chassez le naturel et il revient au galop.”’ 
In reply to my querist’s desire to know how to account for 
“Ts it I?” in Matt. xxvi., 22, 25, and whether there is any 


trace of “It is me” or “Is it me?” in the Bible, I beg to 

int out: 1st, That it is not the first. time that scholars, who 
fail to see that me is a nominative in It is me, have unwarily 
resorted to those two texts &nd to that question (vide The 
English Churchman of January 28, 1864); 2nd, That, with 
all due consideration for all that. has been written on this 
subject, I would recommend every student of the English 
language whilst he is examining those two texts to put side 
by side with them “Jt is I” (Matt. xiv., 27; Mark vi, 50; 
John vi., 20). I would also inform him that our pure mother 
tongue for “It is I’’ had it thus: “It am I” or “I it 
am” {Ic hit eom, A.S.). In Wycliffe’s translations we have 
“T am,” “Ic hit am,” I am it, namely that which you see. 
It is I is, therefore, the abbreviation of It is I the Son of God. 
It is I, the I am, the living One, not a vision, not an imaginary 
being, but the true and real Jesus. “ Myself am” and “It’s 
myself that’s living” also are to be found in the Welsh and 
Gaelic versions. 

Likewise, therefore, the Anglo-Saxon “Eom ic hyt?” “Am 
I it?’’ modernised into Is it I? in Matt. xxvi., is put for 
Is it I, John? Is it I, Peter? etc. “Am I it” (the one)? ... 
“Ts it I, Judas?” With regard to Is it me? may I ask “A 
French Linguist’ why he wishes to confine one to the Bible 
for the finding of traces of Is it me? or It is me? He 
apparently is not aware that whenever we meet with, in 
any kind of literature, ancient or modern, sacred or secular, 
or when we ourselves give utterance to the emphatic form of 
Is it I? or It is I, namely Is it myself? or It is myself, 

myself” being in the original two words, “me self,” and 
“self”? a mere appendix which is often dropped; to wit, “I 
repent me,” “Sit you down,” etc.—we are reading and saying 
all the time, Is it me? It is me in good pure English. 

_ The conclusion of the whole matter, I submit, is that It’s me 
is good English, and It’s I is a mistaken purism; but, as 
language is what custom makes it, It is I, though a hybrid, 
having crept in and having been adopted by scholars of very 


high standing, following their 1 
saecichocly. ng, pay ng 7 example and not to appear 


An Otp Linovtisr. 
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well, Oxford. 2s. 6d. net. 


EDUCATIONAL 
The a ha 23rd Edition. Swan Sonnenschein and 
0 


A Book of Southern Heroes. Compiled by A. J. Dicks, B.A. 
Ralph, Holland, and Co. 1s. 6a. 

Man in Many Lands, being an Introduction to the Study of 
Geographic Control. By L. W. Lyde, F.R.G.S. A. and C. 
Black. 2s. 6d. 

The Singing Voice and its Training. By. M. Sterling Mackinlay, 
M.A. George Routledge and Sons. 3s, 6d. net. 


FICTION 


Half in Earnest. By Muriel Hine. John Lane. 6s. 
The Priestess of Isis. By Edouard Schuré, Translated by 


F. Rothwell, B.A. William Rider and Son. 3s. 6d. net. 
A Modern Chronicle. By Winston rs Illustrated by 
8. 


J. H. Gardner ae. Macmillan and Oo. 
Nightshade. By Paul Gwynne. Constable and Co. 6s. 
The Cabinet Minister's Wife. Stanley 

Paul and Co. Is. net. 

A Splendid Destiny, or, Married at Sight. By Effie A. Rowlands. 

Stanley Paul and Co. 64. 

Troubled Waters. By Headon Hill. Stanley Paul and Oo. 64. 
Second String. By Anthony Hope. T. Nelson und Sons. 2s. 
net. 


By George R. Sims. 








A New Shakespearean Dictionary. By R. J. Cunliffe, M.A. Blackie 
i ma _ 9s. net. 
nglish Pottery and Porcelain: A Handbook for the Coll 

giving the Characteristics of the Chief Woden produced ret 
the 18th to the 19th Century, the different Factory Marks, and 
some Present-Day Values of Typical Specimens. By the Rev. 
Edward A. Downman. Fifth Edition revised and greatl 
enlarged by Aubrey D. Gunn. Illustrated. L. Upcott Gill 
6s. 6d. net. 

Dead - ae By Maurice Baring. Constable and Co, 4s. 6d. 
net. 


The Road to Happiness. (La Route du Bonhe 
Sarcey. Translated u Bonheur.) By Yvonne 


by Constance Willi ’ 
rose. 3s. 6d. net. 7 stance Williams. Andrew Mel 


The Key to the Tarot, being Fragments of a Secret Tradition unde 
the Veil of Divination. By Arthur Edward Waite. ‘With 
Pack of Tarot Cards. W. Rider and Son. &s. net. 


The A BC to Rubber Planting Companies in Malaya. By M.S. 
F. C. Mathieson and Sons. 


Parry and E. M. Muraour. 
2s. net. 








VERSE 
The Rosary of Thomas Howitt Mason. Andrew Melrose. 1s. 64. 
net. 
MUSIC 


Six Songs: Music by Isidore Leo Pavia. 1. The Travelling Com- 
nion. 2. In Summer. Words by Alfred Douglas. 3. I 
hove made a Garden of my Life. 4. Your Youth is Gold 
without Alloy. 5. I throw the Sword aside. 6. To a Young 
Soldier. Words by I. L. Pavia. Edwin Ashdown. 3s. net. 
Five Indian Songs. Collected by Anne O. Macleod (Lady Wilson). 
Accompaniments by Lucy Bridges. Paterson and Sons. 

2s. 6d. net. 

There was a Lad was born in Kyle. Words by Robert Burns. 
Arranged by Arthur J. Curle. Paterson and Sons. 2d. 
Roses Red and Roses White. Words by William Black. Music 

by Alfred Stella. Paterson and Sons. 34. 


PERIODICALS 
Putnam’s Magazine; Mind ; St. George's Magazine ; Revue Bleue ; 
Modern Language Teaching, the Official. Organ of the Modern 
Language Association ; Annual of the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution ; L'Cuvre. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
» BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
. ordinary COFFEE. 














The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Ten years ago, on the occasion of the eS of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney nox, 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Play oe have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
ny Smee an Eadowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 

m is the 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
cum Olney, Bucks, to whom ” Centributions should be 
addressed. 




















Fine Illustrated Edition of 


Oscar Wilde’s “The 
Picture of Dorian Gray” 











Sm. 4to Vol. Pages VI. & 312. ** Each man sees his own sing in 
He bd. gilt io with sive pape ge gs TTnowe, "He whe 
full-paged Wood Engravings  jinds them has brought them.’ 
by PauL Turriat (of Paris). —OSCAR WILDE. 

(Letter 9th July, 1890.) 


Price {2s. Gd. Net. 


FURTHER, AN EDITION Price S$. Net. 


(Not Illustrated. Pages XII. & 352). 


Uniform in Style and Binding with Messrs. METHUEN’S 
Five SHILLING EDITION OF OsCAR WILDE’s Works, 





TO BE HAD OF 
ALL BOOKSELLERS, 








STANLEY PAUL’S 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 





Now Published include— 

QUAKER ROBINS. By Wilfred L. Randell, 
TUMULT. 4 Wessex Romance. By Wil- 
kinson Sherren. A LADY OF FRANCE. 


An Absorbing Romance of Medisval Paris. 
By B. Symons. 








“* As refreshing as ‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden.’” 


EDWARD & | & MRS. HONEYBUN. 


By KATE HORN, Author of “ Ships of Desire.” 
EARLY OPINIONS (Second Edition). 


‘* The story is charming, and since ‘ ——— eg and en Garden’ I have 
read nothing that has refreshed me more. and atmosphere 
are Foy FL ay cnameste.” DUNDEE BE ADVERTISER. 

real fun in this book which has a distinct netly healthy atmo- 
sphere Gabrielle s stepfather is excellently done.” —EVENING STANDARD. 

t fa eamees, enpowd, ur ioreatetii ble, an and one warms to’ 

the gallant aristocrats who are ‘ down on their luck.’ ete WHIG. 
* Me ential and Tower iit like young couple. A very genial tale,"—THE 


“One would a to search lon 
pm Lei and plete 8 story. 
7 apuble bark 
“We et recommend ly fresh and sparkli ; if story, To 


in spontaneous and cheerful bs The le and —~ ae s = ep joyed 
eve ryone, but icularly by gayoue Vor depre t enough an 


ieee Sr eine 





rank of novelists.”—The Oue 
PRETTY BARBARA. ANTHONY DYLLINGTON. 60. 


** An ingenious novel of cam Same ealdd full 4 romantic incident.” — 
THE ACADEMY. 
KINDLY WRITE FOR A COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE TO 
STANLEY PAUL & OO., Olifford’s inn, LONDON 
(Publishers of the Lady's Realm). 








and travel far before running across two 

svch happy, and w © might add del tful — aS this 
4 y 

re tdapeny ene eee 


alid, » SHU a FAMILY ; 





“Anthony Dyllington is steadily working his way to the front 

















THE ACADEMY 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART 


PRICE THREEPENCE 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 


Inland, | 5s. post free ; Foreign & Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free 





This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
THe ACADEMY, 63, LINCOLN’s INN FIELDS, W.C. 


To 











Please send me the ACADEMY for the next 





months, I encloseremittancevalue 


Name 





Description 
Address 
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Lanston Monotype 
Composing and Casting Machine 


is now to be found in the Com- 
posing Rooms of more than 


SIX HUNDRED European Printers. 




















It is the best friend the General Printer can 


have on his premises. 
It isused by all the leading Book Printers. 
It is the only practical machine for Tables. 


It is as economical as its cheapest com- 
petitor for common work, and immeasur- 


ably superior for all higher grades. 





fection of the highest quality of hand 


It maintains in all classes of work the per- | 


composition. 














The LANSTON MONOTYPE CORPORATION, Ltd., 


43 and 43a, FETTER LANE, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Works -REDHILL, SURREY 


For full particulars, call at, or write to the offices of | 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING, 


the Rev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 


THE "PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A Study of the Docirine: its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. 8. JOHNSTON, Chaplain 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK’S. Crown 8yo, eloth boards, 2s 


LIFE AS SERVICE. 


Some Chapters on being Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post Syvo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE. PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM, 


By the Ven. ep oy DOWLING, D.D. With a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarvod. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. With Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 


With over 75° Compositions illustrating the work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 8vo. Published at £12 12s., and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s, Eevlol 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. By T. G. PINCHES, LLD., 


M.R.A.8. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d 
CHURCH ——— *Dr. ey ee no pains to give us a really good book for popular use, and it will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject. 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND OS THE NEW TESTAMENT. "sop ianehester Cathedral 


Lectures, 1907).. By the Rev. D.D., Canon of Durham of Divinity in the 
University of Durham, Fellow of King’s College. tae. 


"Small post 8vo, cloth a gg 22. 
ALCUIN OF YORK. 


By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Mlustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


DO WE BELIEVE? 


The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. Four Lectures delivered in 8t. George’s, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY. Small post 8/0, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM ” AND THE VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 


By the Rev. Professor A.H.SAYCE. Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. we! by an editiop, revised, of Dr. Sayce’s ‘Higher Lisi is sure em & wart - HEE it is a book of 
the greatest interest and importance.” 


THE ARCH OLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures by 
the Rev. Professor A. H.SAYCE. New Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth 
CHURCH QUARTERLY R&vViEW. — It isa book of the greatest interest and value o for Bible stadente.” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN HE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


W. KING, M.A., F.S8.A., and H LL , of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 
hha. Small 4to, cloth’ boards, en 


=. —‘In a sumptuous volume of 470 Mesars. King and Hal! inform the lay reader of the more 
been made to our knowledge of the ancient it in the course of the last few years. The book we have 





t additions which have 
with the keenest interesv.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 


By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M.L. McCLURE, Each volume 
contains Maps, coloured Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 


Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. 
Volume I. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaidaea. Fourth Edition. 24s. ; half-moroceco, 48s. 
Volume II. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s. ; half-morocco, 50s. 
Volume III. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B.C.—330 B.C, 25s.; half-morocco, 50s. 








THE 


$.P.0.K. ENCYCLOPZDIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 
Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Eight Volumes in all, A work of reference to the words in the 
English Language, with a fall aecount of their Origin, 


eaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting of 6, 110 pages, 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 words 


and is illustrated by Coloured Plates and over 3,000 Wood Engravi 
Diagrams: Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. . el 


In Eight Volumes, cloth, ; half-bound, 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME seyarately, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; half-bound, 128," . _ Pe ae 
London : Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 





; 43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton: 129, North Street. 
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iH B™2*Y SOTHERAN & OO. 
BOOKSELLERS. 


NBW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


. portant. 
)LEBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
| 81, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 








(ivi. SERVICE COMMISSION. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 
CARTOGRAPHERS IN THE HYDROGRAPHIC 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ADMIRALTY (17-25) ; 
2nD JUNE. 

The date specified is the latest at which 
‘applications can be received. They must be 
‘made on forms to be obtained, with particu- 
ilars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
‘mission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 





y BSIDBH.—Fnrnished Residences, 
Ballater, Commanding lovely views and close 

vgolf course. Charmingly situate house, stabling, and 
two acres wooded grounds. Ten bed and dressing, bath 
‘room, three reception, servants’ bedrooms and other 
domestic accommodation. Rentabout £15 15s. per week. 
Secluded Residence in 8} acres beautiful grounds» 
“1} mile station and golf links. Eleven bed, bath room: 
‘four reception, etc. Private spring water supply- 
‘Rent £17 17s. per week. Inspected and recommended 


ROCKS. —ALL OUT - OF - PRINT , MUDI£’S SELECT LIBRARY, LTD., 
azd RARE BOOKS 


on-any subject 30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.0. 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Hook finder .. Iss, Keosington Ht Street, E.C. 
ent GU Tes capes teotase of note cata ee 

a 
any Saleable . for others | J Marie of taroedakoy £3 » Fave. 


from my various Lists. Special List Lady Hattnerman hh ret engh me 
of 2,000 Books | partioular! want post free,— B) paba. 10/8 net, ‘Lolles’s Gilded Beauties of’ Becond 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John | Bupir Is. 7/6, pubd. 18- net. Louls Philippe and 
Bright 6t., Birmingham. Jane Austen's Novels, | Wi sites’ rast Journan, 2 wola., 13/, pubd. 26/. ne 
coloured plates, 10 vols., 356. net, for 21s. | Butlin, ¥. M. Among the Danes, Ilus. Colour, 4/ 
Solon’s Old English Porcelain, £2 12s. 6d., for + i! net, | 3 ace Haggard’s 1 Gardeuer's Year. 
350. Bennett's How to waheepey em! nai -y Letters, sew, os, Ke ~y 75. a oe 

" 2 98-> | Book of Dry Fly, Illus., New, 7/3, pubd. 15/- net, 
for 2s. 6d. Rowe's South Devon, Illus. 





if 


i pee. . 1 
YPEWRITING promptly and | NeW: 1/8) Pane. on te acme Star Dre 
- accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. Wor pubd’ be. Bllen Glasgow's Wheel of 
Specimens oa references. — Address Miss | } er a @ os Ree Waa P 
ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- | Weary Leaf, New, 1/6. “ Alten Up 


biton. 8S. W. Secret History of ay. few 14 ,_ pu 


5 
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Copies of *‘ The Academy ” 
containing the articles about 





by Douglas Young & Co., 51, Coleman St., London, E.C, 





E T. BOTTOM & OO., 
ae BOOKSELLERS, &c, 
32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 


AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 


Messrs. W. H. Smith & Ton 





can still be obtained, price 
6d. each, or 3s. the set of six. 


Hertver"crtcrh* 

















PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA ™ THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


THE SPHERE. 


6d. Weekly. LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 
‘Literary Letter by C. K. 8. appears each week. Also List of Books (ESTABLISHED 1862) 
Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 








You can follow the 
| by just getting the 


APRIL 


| BOOK MONTHLY ae 


ehith is now ready, 6d. net. 





new books “Che County Gentleman § Cand § Water” 
Contains articles by Experts on— 


SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOG BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDEN- 
ING, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
. ° ° Twelve Months ... 8 i 

| Besides all the ordinary news, it]| [Six Moahe.. “ *o14 © et 

; Three Months ... o 7 0| Twelve Months ... £1 170 

{contains fresh literary articles and CANADA (Ordinary Issue). | 5* Moathe 0 18 6 

. P ; f ‘1 Tweive Months ... £1 10 6 Three Months .. 0 93 

i onths ... ... ° The abo i all 
a fine series of illustrations. Three Months ~. 0,5 5 "ee 

Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO, Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices : 


Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 12. BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Address f FELLING-ON-TYNE, AND PA TERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


OF EVERY BOOKSELLER OR. DIRECT. 
THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO.’S Famous Edition of 


36 IBSEN’S WORKS. 36 


Per vol. BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN BLUE AND GOLD. Per vol. 
THREE PLAYS IN EACH VOLUME, 


Edited, with Introductions, by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 
Vol, I—‘* THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH,” “‘ THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY,” and “A 
3/6 DOLL’S HOUSE.’ With portrait of the Author. 
oer Vol. I11.—** GHOSTS,” “AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE,” and “ THE WILD DUCK.” 


vo, Wl. IIL—* THE LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,” “THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND,” 
and “ THE PRETENDERS.” 


Vol. IV.—'* THE EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.” 
Vol. V.—‘* ROSMERSHOLM,” “ THE LADY FROM THE SEA,” and “ HEDDA GABLER.” 
Vol. VL.—‘‘ PEER GYNT.” A Dramatic Poem. 


Crown 8ve. Cleth, 3/6 per vol. 


Paper SEPARATE-PLAYS EDITIONS OF IBSEN. 
1/6 EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTIONS, BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Cloth, A DOLL’S HOUSE. AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. 
2/6 GHOSTS. PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 
. THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH. THE WILD DUCK. 
Vol. ROSMERSHOLM. THE LADY FROM THE SEA. 


TOLSTOY’S WORKS 15 vususuen sy 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
Paternoster Square, London ; and Felling-on-Tyne. 
G/- LIFE OF TOLSTOY. By J. C. Kenworthy. 255 pp., with Portraits and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2/6. Half-Polished Morocco, Gilt Top, 5/- 
A Russian Proprietor 


The Cossacks What to Do? 


Ivan Ilyitch, and other Stories The Long Exile, and other Stories 
2/6 The Invaders, and other Stories Sevastopol 

Ly “Religion The Kreutzer Sonata and Family 

a Happiness 


iMy ; Confession 
Childhood, Boyhvod, Youth 
Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 3/6 per Volume, 

War and Peace, 2 vols., 3/6 per vol. 


BOOKLETS BY TOLSTOY. 


New Editions, Revised. Small 12mo, Cloth, with Embossed Design on Cover, each containing 
Two Drawings by H. R. Millar. In Box, price 2/- each. 


Where Love is, there God is also, and 


The Physiology of War 
} 


The Kingdom of God is Within You 
Impressions of Russia 


3/6 Anna Karenina, 3/6 


The Two Pilgrims, and 


The Godson If = Neglect the Fire, you Don’t Put 
2 aw What Men Live By, and t Out 
Master and Man: a Story Ivan the Fool 


Crown 8vo, Bound in Cream Antique Boards and Ribbon, with Gilt Lettering, 1/+ each, 
“Where Love is, there God is also If you Neglect the Fire, You Don’t Put it Out 


1 The Two Pilgrims What shall it Profit a Man % 
/ - What Men Live By Tolstoy as Preacher; His Treatment of the 
‘The Godson Gospels 
Crown 8v0. Paper Covers. 
‘The Kreutzer Sonata Family Happiness 
The Kingdom of God The Christian Teaching (faz) 
1/- Master and Man 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE) AND FELLING-ON-TYNE. 


} 
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SON N ETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 
“The City of the Soul.” Fceap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 


hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at onee richness and simplicity, both in. the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 


of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 
The SPECTATOR says: 


“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douelas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or. crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 


deserve quotation.” 
The SCOTSMAN says: 


“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting See ee ic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . nets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is wisaned cae augsd long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 

“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘ The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 

“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. . There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 

“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit, They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance.of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 




















IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Feap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection: of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Feap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. : 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 
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